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Youll find real satisfaction in the 
life-long beauty of desks like these 


Allsteel Office 
Equipment 
also includes 
Safes 
Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases 
Tables 
Shelving 
Transfer Cases 
Storage Cabinets 
Document Files 

Supplies 


THE deskis your most intimate piece of office equipment. It is 


something personal—every hour of every business dayggeloser 
to ycu than your most trusted associate. D 
Be <s exacting as you like in the things you demand of y ‘ 


and if it’s GF Allsteel, you will find these definite advantapes: 
Permanent beauty of design and finish, fresh and new after count 


MPLETE LINE OF 
E EQUIPMENT 


Offices of Hobart & Oates, Chicago, General Agents Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., completely equipped withGF Allsteel 


—and you’ll be pleased 
with their low cost’ 


less cleanings and years of hard usage. Convenience that will sur 
prise you in its completeness. Appointments that make work easier 
drawers that never stick—restful pleasing tops of Velvoleum. 


And every one of these characteristics last a lifetime because steel 
is indestructible. A new desk today is still a new desk after a 
generation of service. Yet the cost is no greater than you would 
pay for the more temporary qualities of wood. 

You and your organization will take a greater 

pride and comfort in aGF Allsteel equipped office. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches and dealers in all principal cities - Canadian plant: Toronto 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Desk catalog. 


Na TIVE on ccsssccsccnccencesenereeeeesee esses esses ee eee anes sees sees est eee ee seeeaeeese ees . 


Address..... 
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contribution to the mental life of 

America. I have the deep conviction 
that it is going to strike at the very roots 
of individual failure, for I see in it a new 
power, a great driving force. 

I first heard of Pelmanism while in Eng- 
land on war work. Sooner or later almost 
every conversation touched on it, for the 
movement seemed to have the sweep of a 
religious conviction, Men and women of 


every class and circumstance were ac- 
claiming it as a new departure in mental 
training that gave promise of ending that 
preventable inefficiency which acts as a 
brake on human progress. Even in France 
I did not escape the word, for thousands 
of officers and men were Pelmanizing in 
order to fit themselves for return to civil 
life. 

When I learned that Pelmanism had 
been brought to America, by Americans 
for Americans, I was among the first to 
My reasons were two: first, be- 
cause I have always felt that every mind 
needed regular, systematic and scientific 
exercise, and secondly, because I wanted 
to find out if Pelmanism was the thing 
that I could recommend to the hundreds 
who continually ask my advice in relation 
to their lives, problems and ambitions. 

Failure is a sad word in any language, 
but it is peculiarly tragic in America, 
where institutions and resources join to 
put success within the reach of every 
individual. In the twenty years that I 
have sat on the bench of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver, almost every variety of 
human failure has passed before me in 
By failure I do 
not mean the merely criminal mistakes of 
the individual but the faults of training 
that keep a life from full development 
and complete expression. 

It is to these needs and these lacks that 
Pelmanism comes as an answer. The 
“twelve little gray books’’ are a remark- 
able achievement. Not only do they con- 
tain the discoveries that science knows 
about the mind and its workings, but 
the treatment is so simple that the truths 
may be grasped by anyone of average 
education. 

In plain words, what Pelmanism has 
done is to take psychology out of the col- 
lege and put it into harness for the day’s 
work. It lifts great, helpful truths out of 
the back water and plants them in the 
living stream. 

As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought t 
to be the beginning of education instead 
of a remedy for its faults. First of all, 
it teaches the science of self-realization; 
it makes the student discover himself, i 
acquaints him with his sleeping powers 


| grrr is a big, vital, significant 


enroll. 


melancholy procession. 





JUDGE BEN. B. LINDSEY 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey is 


known throughout the 
whole civilized world for his 
work in the Juvenile Court 
of Denver. He says, 

*‘The human mind is not 
an automatic device. It 
will not ‘take care of itself.’ 
Will power, originality, de- 
cision, resourcefulness, im- 
agination, initiative, cour- 
age—these things are not 
gifts but results. Every one 
of these qualities can be 
developed by effort, just as 
muscles can be developed 


by exercise.”’ 





and shows him how to develop them. 
The method is exercise, not of the hap- 
hazard sort, but a steady, increasing kind 
that brings each hidden power to full 
strength without strain or break. 

The human mind is mot an automatic 
It will not “take care of itself.” 
Will power, originality, decision, resource- 


device. 


fulness, imagination, initiative, courage— 
these things are not gifts, but results. 
Every one of these qualities can be developed 
by effort just as muscles can be developed 
by exercise. I do not mean by this that 
the individual can add to the brains that 
God gave him, but he can learn to make 


use of the brains that he has instead of 


letting them fall into flabbiness through 
disuse. 

Other methods and systems that I 
have examined, while realizing the value 


of mental exercise, have made the mis- 


take of limiting their efforts to the de- 


velopment of some single sense. What 
Pelmanism does is to consider the mind 
as a whole and treat it as a whole. It goes 
in for mental team play, training the 


mind as a unity. 
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WHAT I THINK OF 
PELMANISM- 


By ae 


Ben B. Limdsey 


Its, big value, however, is the instruc- 
tional note. Each lesson is accompanied 
by a work sheet that is really a progress 
sheet. The student goes forward under 
a teacher in the sense that he is followed 
through from first to last, helped, guided 
and encouraged at every turn by con- 
scientious experts. ; 

Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
application. But I know of nothing that 
pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day. 

(Signed) Ben Linpsey, 

Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed 
out, Pelmanism is neither an experiment 
nor a theory. For almost a quarter of a 
century it has been showing men and 
women how to lead happy, successful, 
well-rounded lives. 650,000 Pelmanists 
in every country on the globe are the 
guarantee of what Pelman training can 
do for you. 


No matter what your own particular 
difficulties are—poor memory, mind wan- 
dering, indecision, timidity, nervousness or 
lack of personality—Pelmanism will show 
you the way to correct and overcome 
them. And on the pasitive side, it will 
uncover and develop qualities which you 
never dreamed existed in you. It will 
be of direct, tangible value to you in your 
business and social life. In the files at the 
Pelman Institute of America are hundreds 
of letters from successful Pelmanists 
telling how they doubled, trebled and even 
quadrupled their salaries, thanks to Pel- 
man training. 

“Scientific Mind Training’ is the name 
of the absorbingly interesting booklet 
which tells about Pelmanism in detail. 
It is fascinating in itself with its wealth 
of original thought and clear observation. 

“Scientific Mind Training’ makes an 
interesting addition to your library. 

Your copy is waiting for you. It is 
absolutely free, Simply fill out the coupon 
and mail it today. It costs you nothing, 
it obligates you to nothing, but it is abso- 
lutely sure to show you the way to success 
and happiness. Don’t put it off and then 
forget about it. Don’t miss a big oppor- 
tunity. MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Suite 669 71 West 45th St., New York City 

Approved as a correspondence nion under the 


laws of the State of Boe York 


Tue Petman Instirute oF AMERICA 
Suite 669, 71 West 45th Se., New York 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has 
done for over 650,000 people. Please send me your 


» free book, “Scientific Mind Trainigg.” This places 
me under no obligatian whatever. 


N ame . Cree eeeerene 
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Today 


Get a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste 
at the drug store on the way home 


onight 


Brush your teeth and gums with 
Ipana, then massage your gums 
gently for a few minutes with 
Ipana on your finger-tips. 


Tomor rOW 


Rouse your gums with another 
brushing and massage with Ipana, 
then see how much better your 
whole mouth feels! 





ARRY out the simple routine 
A above for one full month. 
Your teeth will become whiter, 
your gums firmer and healthier, 
and Ipana’s delicious taste will 
makethewhole processa pleasure! 


IPANA 22°! 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


2 
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Friendly Teacher 


Sirs: 

. . . Recently one schoolteacher said she 
would do her worst to hurt Time in the 
opinion of others. I am sure that there are 
many of us who boost TIME as much ss 
possible, and who see to it that those under 
our care have the chance to see all its good 
points. 

Several times I have been on the verge 
of writing to Time to ask if it would be 
possible to follow the names of great men 
or places unfamiliar to schoolchildren with 
the pronunciation. This would be very 
helpful in a class where TIME is used for 
current events, for if the pupil is uncertain 
he asks teacher—and who is he to know the 
correct pronunciation of a Chinese General's 
name, a Nicaraguan rebel’s name, a famed 
War Minister of France, a potent German 
financier? ... 

B. ELwoop FAHL 

Clyde, N. Dak. 

The suggestion of honest Teach- 
er Fahl will go into effect forth- 


with.—ED. 


Commonwealths 


Sirs: 

In Time, Sept. 5, 1927, p. 12, col. 1, 
paragraph 1, you use this language: “State 
of Massachusetts,” etc. 

Under their respective constitutions four 
political units of the United States style 
themselves Commonwealths: Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Virginia and Kentucky. 
Since the time of the Revolutionary war 
under four different constitutions the legal 
title of Penn’s Woods has been the ‘‘Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania.” To be tech- 
nically correct in speaking of the United 
States, it should be said the nation consists 
of 44 States and four Commonwealths. 

Another common error is in_ stating 
there were 13 colonies at the time of the 
Revolutionary war. Pennsylvania was not 
a colony of Great Britain in the same 
sense that New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, etc., were colonies ruled by Brit- 
ish. According to the charter granted 
William Penn his domain was a Province, 
owned entirely by Penn and his heirs until 
the time of the Revolutionary war, with the 
inhabitants paying rental or taxes to the 
Penn family. While the government con- 
trolled the Province by certain legislation 
yet Pennsylvania was a government by a 
Proprietor until the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The Revolutionary war was 
fought by twelve Golonies and one Province. 

JNO. C. DIGHT 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Baltimore’s Streets 


Sirs: 

... You wrote last week of the uneven 
brick streets of Baltimore [Time, Sept. 5, 
p. 11). It has befallen my lot in recent 
years to examine street paving in various 
cities from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
Chicago and St. Louis, Detroit and Cleve- 
land, to Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. Baltimore has by far the 
best paved streets and the cleanest streets. 

Philadelphia has the worst paved and 
dirtiest streets, with St. Louis a close sec- 
ond. 

WM. H. THOMSON 

Princeton, N. J. 


A Governor Looks at Gary 


Sirs: 

I have read with interest your biograph- 
ical sketch of Judge Gary, in the issue of 
Time, Aug. 22. 

Judge Gary was a great industrial leader 
and inaugurated many employe. welfare 
plans, but it cannot be said, as stated in 
your article, that “The abolition of the 
twelve-hour day was a policy embraced by 
Judge Gary before others forced it upon 
him.” This is absolutely contrary to fact. 

Public opinion—and nothing else—forced 
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this action upon the President of the 
United States Steel Corporation. In 1920, 
the Commission of Inquiry of the Inter- 
Church World Movement published a report 
entitled, “Public Opinion and the Steel 
Strike of 1919,” which covered an _ ex- 
haustive study of the twelve-hour day and 
its non-social effect upon the workers of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was chairman of 
the committee that made the report. The 
report was widely circulated and was re- 
peatedly commented upon favorably in the 
public press. Judge Gary attempted to 
mivimize the effect of this report in every 
way, and prepared an answer to it, but it 
was never published. It is said that Presi- 
dent Harding tried to persuade Judge Gary 
to change his labor policy. Judge Gary 
repeatedly stated that the inauguration of 
an eight-hour day would increase the cost 
of steel to the consumer and would reduce 
the profits of the Corporation. However, 
the first common stock dividend declared 
by the Corporation after the twelve-hour 
day had been abolished was an _ increase 
over the former rate. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
which is controlled by John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., instituted the eight-hour day in their 
steel works many years before it was put 
into effect by the United States Steel 
Corporation. The labor policy of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Company is much more 
democratic than that of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

WILLIAM E. SWEET 
(Ex-Governor of Colorado) 
Denver, Col. 


A Chainmaker Looks at Gary 


Sirs: 

You should have called your estimate of 
the not very late Judge Gary (TIME, 
Aug 22, Business) “A Bourgeoisie Obitu- 
ary.” 

I passed through Chicago on my retreat 
from Boston at the time he was being 
returned to less than the ashes of his 
steel mills. The papers carried pictures of 
hard-visaged men who attended his funeral 

many of them officials in the Steel Trust. 
They reminded me of inarticulate Nietzsches 
who pounded “Finis” on the souls of men 
with sledges. 

Seldom do I smile over an obituary. But 
it was really pathetic—that friend who 
saw the Judge in a mood of self-pity over 
the fact that he would never use his hunt- 
ing bag and gun again. The Judge was 
moving on to a larger field, and was to 
bag bigger birds without the use of a 
hunting bag. The incident is pat enough 
to be included in Ida Tarbell’s inane life 
of the man who hid a mask of iron beneath 
a bland smile. To quote the obituary: 
“Judge Gary refused to receive Samuel 
Gompers, resenting labor’s attempt to 
unionize the steel industry for ends which 
the steel industry already had in view.” 
Then later, “A strike was called, but failed.” 
One can read much history between such 
lines—can see the spirits of men crushed, 
and heads cracked, perhaps, and _ hearts 
broken. 

I am by trade a chainmaker—a welder of 
iron and steel. I was Government Chain 
Inspector while more patriotic men were 
dying to perpetuate masters like Judge 
ee 

Will the history of steel prove your point 
when you say Gary abolished the twelve- 
hour day before others forced it upon him? 
Did it not come from a slowly enlightened 
but heartsick public opinion? Do you know 
the history of the Homestead strike? Did 
you ever hear it from the lips of a skull- 
cracked steel worker? 

I do not expect a man like Gary to be 
an Anatole France. When despots have 
grown to that stature the steel slaves will 
own the mills and not be satisfied like a 
lot of cattle because their boss: allows them 
a creek in which to wade. — 

There was much in Gary that I admired. 
The one thing I did not admire in him 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Trenton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
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Photographs of a failure .. . 


He was a business misfit. No one 
knew what he was suited for. 





He picked it up and opened it at 


A phrase caught his 
attention. 


random. 


He faced the future blankly. 
Presently he lost hope—became 
morose and despondent. 


Suddenly he got up, his hopes 
soaring—his ambition rekindled! 


making a success of his life. 


At last even his health was 
affected, and in despair he visited 
his physician. 


He couldn’t wait to get back 
to his desk—to be fighting again— at random, could change the 





While waiting in the physician’s 
reception room, he noticed an 
unusual-looking book. 





Strange how a book, picked up 


whole course of his life! 


who got started on the road 


to success - 


E HAD OFTEN asked himself, what 

was the matter with him? He 

seemed to be a misfit. When he 
should have been getting ahead, he was 
marking time. He regarded the successful 
men around him with astonishment and 
envy. How did they do it? What was 
there about them? They seemed so sure 
of themselves! 

Day by day, month by month, he lost 
hope. It affected his work, it reacted on 
his digestion and his nerves. His health 
was being undermined. In the end he 
marched himself off to a physician... 


He wondered if the other patients in the 
doctor’s waiting room could see that he 

was a failure, and buried his face in a book 
which he picked up from the doctor’s 
table. 


It was an odd-looking book, apparently 
made up of short things. He turned over 
the pages, pretending to read. Then... 
suddenly . . . a phrase arrested his gaze. 
He began to see the words... 


Frowning, he read and re-read the paragraph, grad- 
ually bringing his mind to focus on it. Then he read 
the entire passage and on through the next two or 
three pages. 

Every word of these uncanny paragraphs seemed 
to have been written expressly for him! Each one 

inted itself straight at him, and shook its fist in his 

ace! They told him what was the matter with 
him. They told him what he ought to do about 
himself! 
He read the whole thing through once more and it 


shook him out of his seat! He didn’t need any doc- 
tor. He needed action. He needed to hurl himself 
into his lifeand FIGHT! He put the book down and 
walked out of the office. 


Today that man is on the high road to success. 
A chance encounter with a book which he now keeps 
always near him and which perpetually renews its 
stimulus, has changed the entire course of his life! 


A dozen high-powered paragraphs, two or three 
pages of “‘Ever yday Wisdom” taken from the writings 
of Dr. Frank Crane, turned this man inside out—or 
rather, it turned him right-side-out! 

This book gave him back his faith—in himself! 


“Everyday Wisdom”’ 


Selected Passages from the Most Powerful 
Writing of the Twentieth Century, 
Essays, Editorials, Wise Counsel, Chosen 
from the Writings of Dr. Frank Crane, 
“Apostle of Common-Sense.’ 


A few years ago, Dr. Frank Crane began writing 
a brief but brilliant editorial for one newspaper at a 
salary of $1 a da Friends spoke to friend about 
these messages, er were clipped out and carried 
around in pockets until tattered to shreds. Other 
newspapers demanded the privilege of running 
them. Now 169 newspapers print them daily in 
this country and 21 foreign countries. 


Through his writings, Dr. Crane has probably 
helped more men who were on the brink of failure 
than any other writer in the world. Millions have 
profited by his wisdom. Thousands have changed 
the course of their lives from failure to success 
through his teachings. 


And now THE BEST OF DR. FRANK CRANE’S 
WRITINGS have been gathered for the first time 
into one remarkable volume under the title of 
“Everyday Wisdom.” Here are 365 of Dr. Crane’s 
famous a M?PNUTE ESSAYS—one for every 
day of th oy ar. Here are 52 of Dr, Crane’s famous 
COMMON SENSE TALKS—one for every week 
of the year. Here are inspiration, encouragement, 
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- by accident 


character-building, commonsense—daily help in 
your problems of living. 


Please examine it FREE 


“Everyday Wisdom” is written for you, it is 
addressed to you. And reading it is going to make 
the most extraordinary difference in your entire 
outlook on life! We'd like you to see “Everyday 
Wisdom”—examine it—judge it for yourself. May 
we send it to you entirely free for 5 days’ examination? 


Just use this special coupon. Send it off today 
and the Frank Crane Scrap Book, “Everyday 
Wisdom” will go forward to you promptly. When 
arrives, glance through it. If you aren’t stimulated, 
inspired, encouraged—if you don’t feel your pulse 
beat with new hope, new courage, new ambition— 
simply return the book within the 5-day period and 
the examination will have cost you nothing. Other- 
wise send only $2.90 plus few cents postage, in full 
payment. 


We urge you to clip and mail this coupon NOW. 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 49-A, 50 West 47th 
Street, New York City. 

WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 49-A, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 

You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Frank Crane’s Scrap Book, ‘Everyday 
Wisdom”, in the cloth-lined butcher paper binding. 
Within 5 days I will either return the book without 
obligation, or keep it for my own and send you 
only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in full payment. 


| SEAN ee riers a 
Address 


GP cin Ga cudevha « Jntbuads «Vee 


A few copies are available in a sturdy binding of 

semi-flexible_ basket-weave buckram for only 
$1 additional. Please check, in the square at the 
left if you want this de luxe binding, with the same 
return privilege. 
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Inside warmth to prevent colds 


Re Pe 






j 


Rainy fall days are cold 
catching days, and the whole 
family needs protection. 
Shredded Wheat gives it. 
It has all of nature’s strength- 
ening elements made easily 
digestible by steam cooking, 
shredding and baking. 


Warm Shredded Wheat in 
the oven to restore its crisp- 
ness and serve in hot milk 
with cream and sugar. It 

will give you added enjoy- / 
ment as well as health from = _— — 
every breakfast. ar, , el 


——- eo ee 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


Made only by 






THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY : NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SIMONDS 





SAU-C“1 





BAND. SAWS 









SPECIAL 
ALLOY STEEL 
OF 
LASTING 
STRENGTH 

-_% AND 
\ \Q TOUGHNESS 













OM specially tempered and treated alloy steel—with precision that is customarily associ- 
ated only with fine mechanisms — with a knowledge of band saw requirements that is 
born « f a near-century of experience in making cutting tools—a Simonds Band Saw is made to 
withstand the strains and stresses of the heaviest jobs. For longer service life, and the high- 
est degree of safety and economy in band saw operation, specify “Simonds” when ordering. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass. 
“The Saw Makers” Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities Established 1832 
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was the veneer of hypocrisy he put over 
his acts. Men of his type should be forever 
ruthless. Out of ruthless men eventually 
evolves a public good. Unintelligent work- 
ingmen will always be satisfied so long 
as they are given a crust of bread—and a 
platitude. But I must desist. You say 
“Biographers praised him... .”” Yes, yes— 
Ida Tarbell is getting old. 
Jim TULLY 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Tully Flayed 


Sirs: 

Will you please administer a thorough- 
going rebuke to the writer who reviewed 
Jim Tully's book, Circus Parade ([TimMr, 
Aug. 8]. 

If this book is realistic, then a stake 
driver’s undershirt isn’t salty. 

His fat lady could never have been hauled 
to the graveyard in an elephant cage, ua; 
no circus then or now ever carried an 
elephant cage. I have never seen one, nor 
have been able to find any circus man who 
ever saw one. 

If he caught the last coach of a _ ten- 
ear train going fast enough to make a 
mile jump in two hours, Tully performed 
a feat that has never been equaled. Please 
ask Mr. Tully why he didn’t stop to light 
a cigaret or write a letter home after 
being kicked off that train, before catching 
the last coach. If Jim Tully ever saw a 
circus train he would know that the last 
coach of every circus train that ever 
moved a mile out of the yards was the 
railroad caboose, not the last coach of the 
circus. And if he did catch the last coach 
why did he risk his precious life crawling 
over the top of the coaches in a vain 
effort to reach the engineer when it would 
have been much easier to step into the 
cupola of the caboose and arouse the train 
crew, and have them stop the train. ... 

He has this ten-car circus load its tents, 
stakes, poles and other paraphernalia loosely 
in baggage cars, when, if he has ever seen 
a circus in action, he would know that 
such material is loaded on wagons, which 
are run on flat cars. . . . According to 
Tully the wagons were transported empty, 
and the canvas and other paraphernalia 
loaded into baggage cars just to give the 
roughnecks something to sit on. 

He has the circus travel “as far inland 
as Beaumont, Tex.” This city is a_ port, 
according to Rand McNally, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, my own observations, the 
United States Shipping Board and other 
authorities. Of course if Mr. Tully insists 
that it is inland perhaps you can prevail 
upon these authorities to change their 
statements. 

EUGENE WHITMORE 

Chicago, Ill. 


Pharisee 


Sirs: 

In Time, Aug. 29, under the subhead 
“In London” Time omitted one biblical 
quotation that might well have been quoted. 
It is that of the hypocritical Pharisee, 
Oh, Lord, I thank Thee that I am not 
like the rest of men.* 

Bernarrd} MacFadden and his ‘“Porno- 
Graphic” at its best (or worst) which has 
frequently received sharp thrusts from 
‘Holier than Thou’ Time could not have 
printed a spicier morsel than the “invidious 
passages” from Potiphar’s Wife. 

At least, the “Porno-Graphic” can humbly 
pray with the Samaritan “Oh, Lord be 
merciful to me a Sinner.” Time, the Phar- 
isee, cannot. 

A. F. HIGGINS 

New York, N. 


Boomerang 
Sirs: 
They all lay down sooner or later! 
You may be sure that that has never been a 
favorite phrase of mine, but I cannot re- 
frain from applying it to its obnoxious cre- 
ator, Mr. Epstein. 
Mr. Epstein has “layed down’! He has 
*A mistake. The Pharisee said: “God, 
I thank Thee that I am not as other men 
are. ... ED. 


tA mistake. The name is Bernarr.—-Ep. 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Lowest Price Ever Quoted for 





a New Edition of the BRITANNICA 


in the compact 


NEW FORM for FAMILY USE 
Bookcase Fy MRE 






















the 33,000 pages of type. 


OW IS THE TIME for YOU to gratify 
your lifelong wish to own a set of the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA! 


While This Offer Lasts, we will include 
with each set of the new Britannica a 
handsome mahogany-finished Bookcase 
with glass doors, ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Never before, in all the history of pub- 
lishing, has a new edition of the Britan- 
nica in such a compact and convenient 
form been offered at such an amazingly 
low price! 


Here are the 28 volumes of the latest 
standard edition, 3 supplementary vol- 
umes, and an enlarged Index—32 vols. in 


all—richly bound as 16 double volumes 
in the world-famous NEW FORM for 
FAMILY USE. 

All the magnificent color plates are 
here—all the latest maps and charts and 
illustrations—all the text matter con- 
tained in the higher-priced Cambridge 
Issue. 

This NEW FORM Britannica is printed 
from the same large-type plates as the de 
luxe Cambridge Issue, now used and en- 
dorsed by the world’s greatest libraries 
and universities. It is worth its weight in 
gold to YOU—-yet the price is so low, and 
the terms of purchase so easy that any- 
one can now afford to own it and enjoy it! 


You Can Save 40% 





If You Act NOW! 


\ ) jd want YOU to know this new Britannica—to 
see for yourself how packed with information 
this fascinating work really is. And so we have 

set the price so low that anyone can now possess it. 


If you act NOW, you can get this NEW FORM 
Britannica at a clear saving of more than 40%, as com- 
pared with the price of the Cambridge Issue, and a hand- 
some Bookcase FREE! This sweeping reduction in price 
is made possible by binding the 32 volumes as 16 (2 vols. 
in 1 cover); and by printing the NEW FORM Britan- 
nica from the same plates used in the higher-priced 
Cambridge Issue, thus saving the expense of resetting 


One Work You MUST Have! 


The very features which make 
this new Britannica so valuable 
to every doctor, lawyer, student, 
scientist and business executive, 
also make it absolutely indis- 
pensable to YOU. One great 
thought from it may transform 
your whole future. 

The amazing story of recent 
world-progress is told by men 
and women who are themselves 
an integral part of that story. 
These famous men and women 
are pre-eminently fitted to give 
you aclear insight into the future, 


because they themselves are 
chiefly responsible for the pro- 
found changes which have done 
away with the past. 

More famous Americans have 
written for the Britannica than 
for any other American work of 
reference; and every other civil- 
ized country in the world is also 
represented in the Britannica by 
the writings of more authorities 
of that country than you will find 
in any similar publication in any 
language. 

That is why the Britannica 








: 
Mail this Coupon NOW— L 


represents today, as always, the 
highest scholarship and widest 
knowledge of the whole world. 
That is why the Britannica is 
everywhere accepted as the su- 
preme authority on every sub- 
ject of importance. 


The Britannica is the one com- 
plete library of universal knowl- 
edge. Used in leading colleges 
and schools. Quoted in pulpit 
and press. Cited in court pro- 
ceedings. 


Why You Must Act Quickly 


If YOU wish to take advantage 
of this Special Low Price Offer, 
and get a Britannica Bookcase 
FREE, you have no time to lose. 
Already thousands of sets have 
been sold in this universally pop- 
ular NEW FORM, and the sales 
have far surpassed all previous 
records. Ninety out of every 
hundred purchasers of the new 
Britannica are demanding this 
NEW FORM in preference to 
the higher-priced Cambridge Is- 
sue. This tremendous demand is 
rapidly reducing the number of 
sets on hand. Soon this Special 
Offer will have to be withdrawn. 


Send for this 

BOOKLET LODAY 
Act Now—At Once—THIS MINUTE! 
Fill in and mail the 
Coupon below for 
handsome illustra- 
ted booklet, which 
we'll gladly send 
you FREE. It tells 
all about this 
Amazing Bar- 
gain Offer, and 
explains the 
Easy Terms of 











Payment. Tear out 
this Coupon NOW—be- 
fore you turn this page. 
And drop it in your near- 
est mail box before the last 
collection tonight. 
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342 Madison Avenue, New York 


j The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your FREE Booklet; also 


Free Bookcase Offer and Easy Payment Plan. 


| NEW FORM Bargain Offer (40% saving); and full particulars of your 
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ALKING in super: 


latives cannot pic- 
ture the motoring thrill 
and glow of the Illus: 
trious New Chrysler “72.” 


You probably cannot even imagine 
out of your experience a car that 
gives you speed of 72 and more 
miles an hour from a75 horsepower 
motor—that flashes from 5 to 25 
miles an hour in 7 seconds— 


That even takes mountain grades 
at constant acceleration—that 
hasn’t a vestige of engine tremor 
or road shock— 


That handles more easily at 70 and 





‘Performance and ‘Riding 
Results That Outdistance 


All Rivals 
Wed 


72 than most cars do at 45 — that 
cradles yousoftly over cobblestones 
or rutted dirt—that is luxuriousand 
beautiful beyond description— 


And, finally, that bears the assur- 
ance of safety, dependability and 





long life that only Chry- 
sler Standardized Quality 


can give. 


You can’t imagine such a 
car, for there never was such a 
car in its class as the Illustrious 
New “72,”—giving you featurés 
and qualities heretofore limited 
only to the most expensive cars, 
at such remarkably low prices. 


Only by seeing it and then by 
riding and driving it can you 
appreciate how far Chrysler has 
widened the gap between the “72” 
and all others in this class. 


Illustrious New Chrysler “72” prices — Roadster 
(with rumble seat), $1495; 2-passenger Coupe (with 
rumble seat), $1545; Coupe (4-passenger), $1595; 
Sedan (4-door, close-coupled), $1595; Royal Sedan, 
$1595; Crown Sedan, $1745; Convertible Coupe 
(with rumble seat), $1745; f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. Chrysler dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience of time payments. 


CHRYSLER MODEL N 





New Chrysler “Red-Head” Engine —For those who 
seek supreme performance, going beyond even the 
standard announced —Chrysler furnishes the new 
“Red-Head” engine as regular equipment on the 
Illustrious New Chrysler “72” Roadster. This en- 
gine is designed to take full advantage of high-com- 
pression gas. It is also available for all other “72” 
body models at slight extra cost. 


UMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ The Chief Executive spent an 
active week acquainting himself 
with the devices and desires of the 
Cabinet, the legislators and many 
minor executives. He re-examined 
his decision against a special ses- 
sion of Congress (see THE CON- 
GRESS). He heard Senator Borah 
of Idaho on the subject of the onion 
tariff and Representative Dan A. 
Sutherland of Alaska on the subject 
of salmon being disturbed by earth- 
quakes. General John H. Russell, 
High Commissioner to Haiti, paid 
respects before returning to his 
post. Governor General M. L. 
Walker of the Panama Canal Zone 
conferred for a half-hour. They 
were but a few of a long proces- 
sion from Officialdom of which a 
great part simply wanted to wel- 
come the Chief back to Washington. 
@ While college students _pre- 
pared ‘to remove “conditions” and 
school pupils took up “home work” 
again, the President intensified his 
study of problems on which he 
must act this autumn and winter. 
What to spend on the U. S. mer- 
chant marine was apparently one 
self-assignment, for at a press con- 
ference the President voluntarily 
opined that U. S. shippers and im- 
porters should insist on U. S. bot- 
toms. 

G@ The President informally sug- 
gested that the Assistant Secreta- 
ries-for-Air of the War, Commerce 
and Navy Departments might in- 
vestigate transoceanic flying by 
civilians. Assistant Secretaries 
Davison, MacCracken and Warner 
met forthwith, decided that public 
opinion was a better deterent to 
foolhardiness than Government 
regulation. 

@ Such persons as had not seen 
the President since he left for 
South Dakota, were struck by some- 
thing which had been imperceptible 
to eyes that have been seeing the 
President right along. The Presi- 
dent is thinner. His new gray suit 
buttons neat and flat in front where 
his old blue suits used to bulge 
slightly. 


@ Arthur Brisbane, able journal- 
ist, was a luncheon guest. He was 
permitted to roam through the 
White House and observe the alter- 
ations—more bookshelves in the 
President’s upstairs study; bigger 





and better linen closets (“Wives of 
Presidents in years to come will 
bless the name of Mrs. Calvin Cool- 
idge,” said Mr. Brisbane); a new 
rug in the Red Room in the middle 
of which is an angry eagle with 
E Pluribus Unum above his head, 
with an olive branch in his right 
claws, arrows in his left. The 
eagle is glaring at the arrows and 
Mr. Brisbane said: “Wise bird, he 
knows that if he takes care of his 
arrows, the olive branch will take 
care of itself.” 


@ Into the executive offices, from 
the Kingdom of Ethiopia, marched 
Dr. C. Martin, legal adviser to 
Prince Regent Ras Taffari of 
Ethiopia, bearing a handsome shield 
in a brilliant red case. The Presi- 
dent, prohibited by law from ac- 
cepting gifts from foreign coun- 
tries, permitted the shield to repose 
on his desk until its proper disposi- 
tion should be advised. 

@ One of the President’s most 
important memorandums is: “Ap- 
point a Governor-General of the 
Philippines, an Ambassador to 
Mexico, an Ambassador to Cuba.” 
Last week his mind had to jot a 
post-script: “Item, a Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board.” Gov- 
ernor Daniel Richard Crissinger 
had tendered his resignation (See 
PoLITICAL NOTES). 
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Booms 


President Coolidge. When Ar- 
thur Brisbane came away from 
the White House luncheon table 
last week (see above), many an 
ear was enormously curious to hear 
what he had heard. Newsgatherers 
could not wait to read about it 
next day in the Brisbanal syndicate 
column. Had the President chosen 
this super-eminent publicist, from 
whose pursed lips come editorial 
pearls, to confide an exegesis of 
the historic “do not choose” state- 
ment? 

“No,” said Mr. Brisbane, who 
is himself an admirer of curt 
speech, “naturally not, since Presi- 
dent Coolidge said all there was 
to in his extremely well chosen 
‘I do not choose.’ ” 

In his column next day, Mr. Bris- 
bane wrote: “, . . Newspaper 
‘boys’ wanted to know what the 
President — said. The ‘boys’ are 
still arguing about the meaning of 
the six famous words—and that 
amuses the President. To him and 
those that know him, it is as 
though these boys* were discus- 
sing the meaning of ‘twice two 
are four.’” 


Mr. Hughes. After a week in 
Washington, President Coolidge had 
apparently convinced others of 
“those that know him” that only 
a now invisible emergency would 
make him contemplate candidacy. 
Secretary Andrew W. Mellon, for 
example, went on record as being 
quite convinced. Despatches from 
Pittsburgh said that W. L. Mellon, 
the Secretary’s nephew and Repub- 
lican State Chairman of Pennsyl- 
vania, had revealed a boom, with 
the Secretary at its centre, for 
Charles Evans Hughes, with whom 
Secretary Mellon lately crossed the 
Atlantic. Both the Messrs. Mellon 
quickly denied that there was any 
Mellonized boom for anyone at this 
juncture, but Secretary Mellon ad- 
mitted that Mr. Hughes now was 
his personal choice. 

lesser Republican, Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish Jr. of New 
York, made so bold as to stage 
a formal Hughes rally in Man- 
hattan, explaining that the one- 
time Secretary of State, onetime 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice and 
“best mind in the Republican 
Party” was the only man to pit 


*Mr. Brisbane himse!f left the quotation 
marks off of ‘“‘boys” at this point.—Ep. 
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against Democrat Alfred Emanuel 
Smith for the votes of Business 
and Labor. Celebrities were few 
at the Fish-Hughes rally, but 
Boomer Fish was not rebuked by 


the Party chiefs. 


Mr. Hoover. Neatly alliterated 
with Mr. Hughes’s name in the 
Eastern Republican pow-wows, was 
the name of Herbert C. Hoover, 
for Vice President. But Mr. 
Hoover’s name was alliterated with 
nothing but itself in the Republi- 
can talk elsewhere. 

Senator Borah of Idaho called 
on Mr. Hoover in Washington and 
invited him, in the name of Gover- 
nor H. C. Baldridge and other 
Republican Idahosts, to go to their 
state next month and hunt wild 
animals. Senator Borah promised 
“cougar, elk, moose, mountain 
goats, deer, bears or eight dele- 
gates. It is really a wonderful 
country.” Mr. Hoover declared he 
would ‘gladly hunt in Idaho. 

Senator George H. Moses of New 
Hampshire had not such variety 
of wild animals to offer and did 
not invite Mr. Hoover to go hunt- 
ing. But New Hampshire has 
eleven delegates at the national 
nominating convention and _ these 
Senator Moses promised to Mr. 
Hoover, following the Idaho invi- 
tation. In doing so, he advised 
the G.O.P. at large to choose its 
man, not for 1928 alone, but for 
re-election in 1932 as well, for 
party solidarity. 

For this purpose a young man 
is needed. In Senator Moses’s 
opinion, Mr. Hoover is the only 
outstanding man young enough.* 


Mr. McAdoo. The Democratic 
Party received an announce- 
ment from William Gibbs McAdoo. 
The press was handed copies of a 
letter from Mr. McAdoo to Pub- 
lisher George F. Milton of the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News. 

The letter read: “I think you are 
right in saying that the time has 
arrived when ... I should indicate 
my attitude toward the forthcom- 
ing campaign for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination. . . .” 

Then followed three paragraphs 
rehearsing the “important business 
activities . . . constant interest in 


*If Frank O. Lowden of Illinois were 
nominated and elected, he would be the 
oldest U. S. President-elect on record—13 
days older than William Henry Harrison, 
who entered the office at the age of 68 
years, 23 days. President Harrison died 
before finishing his term. Andrew Jackson 
attained the greatest age in the office—69 
years, 354 days. 

James Buchanan was a close second, aged 
69 years, 315 days at retirement; Char'es 
Evans Hughes is a year younger than 
Frank O. Lowden. Other Republican ages: 

Andrew Mellon, 73 

John Joseph Pershing, 66 

Charles Gates Dawes, 62 

Nicholas Longworth, 57 

Calvin Coolidge, 55 

Herbert C. Hoover, 53 





public affairs . . . enthusiasm for 
the principles of progressive dem- 
ocracy ... six years as Secretary 
of the Treasury ... one year as 
Director General of all the rail- 
roads” and the devotion “without 





© P&A 


Harry S. NEw 
Soon the Post Office will cost 
$1,000,000,000. 


(See col. 3) 


stint or limit to the service of the 
country,” that have characterized 
Mr. McAdoo’s “very intensive” life. 
His refusal to be a candidate in 
1920 and his failure to be nomi- 
nated in 1924 were also mentioned. 

“Do you not think I have earned 
an honorable discharge?” asked Mr. 
McAdoo. 

He next recalled the split and 
impotent Democratic convention of 
1924, declared that the 1928 con- 
vention must be prevented from 
“degenerating into a mere struggle 
of individuals for personal prefer- 
ment at the expense of principles 
and policies,” repeated his concern 
for the Democracy, the Constitu- 
tion, Liberty, and concluded: “Per- 
haps I can do more to advance 
these objects as a private citizen 
than as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. I prefer to stand aside in 
order that the field may be left 
clear, so far as I ean clear it, 
=v the development of a _ leader- 
a 

“T shall not, therefore, be a 
candidate for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination in 1928,” 

Reiterating the gladness with 
which he would co-operate as a pri- 
vate citizen in “the struggle for 
the preservation of the Constitution 

.. law... incorruptible govern- 
ment ... impartial justice,” and 
expressing deep gratitude to Pub- 
lisher Milton and “the thousands 
of unseifish and patriotic men and 


women throughout the country that 
have fought with me,” Mr. McAdoo 
was, with warm regard, as always, 
cordially, ete, 


e . ° 


Mr. Smith. The backers of Gov- 
ernor Alfred Emanuel Smith of 
New York were prompt to comment 
upon Mr. McAdoo’s letter. They 
said, of course, that its lengthy 
review of Mr. McAdoo’s record, 
principles and platform sounded 
more to them like a last effort to 
rally support for the McAdoo candi- 
dacy than a genuine withdrawal. 
They said that whatever it was it 
strengthened Governor Smith’s po- 
sition tremendously. 

Western Democrats planned the 
biggest political parley of the sea- 
son, to be held this week in Ogden, 
Utah. Delegates from twelve states 
promised to attend; to discuss the 
availability of candidates, Governor 
Smith prominently included. 


THE CABINET 


Postmen 


Perhaps the least spectacular 
branch of the Government is the 
one with the job of keeping the 
other branches, and all the people 
under them, in touch with one 
another. Stamps, mailboxes and 
mailmen are so closely integrated 
with daily life that the average 
mind is about as conscious of the 
U. S. Post Office Department as it 
is of an eye or an eardrum. 


Not even a national convention 
of U. S. postmasters and postal 
supervisors last week at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., made much popular 
impression. Newspapers that wil! 
lavish column after column upon 
Moose, Shriner, Grotto, Lion, Ro- 
tary, Yahoo, Wahoo and Hoohoo 
conventions, gave their old friends 
the postmasters scarcely a men- 
tion. Even the presence in Buffalo 
and the speech of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Harry S. New were virtually 
ignored by local newspapers. 

Billion-Dollar Service. Mr. New 
prefaced a survey of his Depart- 
ment’s record and functions by tell- 
ing what it costs to operate it now 
—714 millions for the last fiscal] 
year. Soon, he said, the U. S. Post 
Office will cost a billion per an- 
num.”* 

Business Index. Fifty selected 
local postoffices serve the depart- 


*Expenditures of other U. S. Departments 
for 1926 were as follows: 









LL ee ee BY 
Treasury . $885,459,870.87 
Navy .... $11,611,693.71 
Interior ...... $04,708,012.58 
Agriculture ... 155,754,2382.74 
Commerce ..... 29,079,059.44 
Justice 24,005,306.34 


pee 15,984,725.33 
AEE oe NS 8,6138,167.89 

The U. t Office Department exceed- 
ed all but the Treasury Department in reve- 
nues, coming within $2,000,000 of being self- 
supporting. 
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ment. as an index of postal reve- 
nues and, consequently, as an index 
of general business conditions. 
Parcel Post. Fourteen years ago 
these 50 offices would have consti- 
tuted no business index, because in 
1913 fourth-class mail was only 
about 5% of all domestic matter 
carried. Now it is 68%, the 14- 
year-old parcel post service having 
been extensively adopted by manu- 
facturers for delivering their mer- 
chandise. The Rural Free Deliv- 
ery system, inaugurated in 1896, 
opened up a new mail-advertising 
field which is now. seven million 
families strong, and parcel post en- 
abled advertisers to fill their mail 
orders with mail deliveries. 
“Special Handling.” A _ refine- 
ment of the parcel post was late- 
ly introduced. For 25¢ extra, par- 
eels for either urban or rural de- 
livery can be_ specially stamped, 
marked “special handling,” and as- 
sured of receiving the same treat- 
ment as letters. “Special Hand- 
ling’ parcels are kept out of the 
sacks containing ordinary parcels; 
they skip the terminals and are 
expedited in the railway mail cars. 
Foreign Markets. The U. S. has 
negotiated 72 parcel-post conven- 
tions with various foreign coun- 
tries, greatly facilitating foreign 
trade. Mr. New called the atten- 
tion of businessmen to the danger 
in which the last Congress placed 
our parcel-post convention with 
Cuba by failing to remove restric- 


tions on U. S. imports from Cuba. 


Urban v. Rural. Only first-class 
mail pays its own way. Hence 
there are annual deficits in all the 
five branches of U. S. mail service 
which carry all classes of mail. 
Yet the Rural Free Delivery is re- 
garded by some people as more of 
a public welfare service than City 
Delivery, Village Delivery, the Star 
Routes* or the Railway Mail. Mr. 
New Could not see how this dis- 
tinction could be made, nor why 
some people want to have the 
Rural Free Delivery deficit treated 
as an extra-postal expense in the 
national budget. 

He said that 55,800,000 people 
are served by city mailmen; 31,- 
600,000 people by rural mailmen. 
The remaining 29,600,000 inhabi- 
tants of the U. S. either go to 
postoffices for their letters or, being 
too young, unpopular or obscure, 
presumably get no letters at all. 

In cities, the delivery cost is 
about $2 per person per annum; 
in the country, about $3.30. Con- 
sidering the relative densities of 
city and country populations, rural 
delivery is cheaper than city deliv- 
ery. Mr. New is in favor of ex- 
tending Federal rural service rather 
than as has been urged, putting it 
on a contract basis. 

Airmail policy has been the re- 


oe Star Route is one on which the car- 
rier delive rs mail to postoffices in addition 
to serving homes on the way. 





verse of rural delivery policy. The 
airmail service was established in 
1918, using planes and equipment 
left over from the War, with the 
idea of putting it on a contract 
basis as soon as private agencies 
could be encouraged to enter the 
field and educated to perform effi- 
ciently. Last fortnight, nine years 
and three months after the first 
U. S. mail plane flew from New 
York to Washington, the Post Of- 
fice Department relinquished to 
private control the last link (New 
York to Chicago) of its New York- 
to-San Francisco system. During 
the nine years, Government planes 
had flown some 14 million miles 
with some 300 million letters at a 
cost of some 17 million dollars for 
flyers’ pay, buildings, fuel, radio, 
lighting equipment, etc. Upon 
leaving the air delivery business, 
the Post Office Department turned 
over its hangars, planes, etc., to 
the War and Commerce Depart- 
ment; its pilots, of whom Colonel 
Lindbergh was a_ specimen, to 
S. commercial aviation. 


Cotton Storm 


Last week Secretary of Agricul- 
ture William M. Jardine felt like 
a person who, upon making some 
sound in the presence of a high- 
strung friend, is suddenly turned 
upon and bitterly accused of will- 
ful noisiness. 

In Secretary Jardine’s case, the 
offending sound was a routine bi- 
monthly report prepared by some 
of his economic experts on the 
world’s cotton markets. The last 
sentence in the report said: “As 
was indicated in last month’s re- 
port, should the present estimate 
of production be realized and past 
relationship between supply and 
price prevail, it is likely that prices 
will decline in the next few 
months.” 


The eager eyes’ of men who 
operate financial news _ tickers 
singled out these words, lifted 


them from their context and flashed 
them all over the country to men 
who speculate in cotton. At once 
a blizzard of cotton-selling began. 
In one day’s trading, cotton prices 
dropped off $5.50 to $6 per bale. 
With 20 million bales the prospec- 
tive total of their current crop, 
U. S. cotton growers found them- 
selves some $90,000,000 poorer over- 
night. Speculators on the “long” 
side of a previously rising market 
found themselves sore stranded. 
Flooded with irate telegrams, 
flayed in the press, vituperated on 
plantations and exchanges, called 
to conference by the President, Sec- 
retary Jardine promised an investi- 
gation of his Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics whence the report 
had issued. Later, upon leaving 
a meeting of the Cabinet, he an- 
nounced that the Government would 





not again forecast the price of 
cotton. 

Secretary Jardine protested, how- 
ever, that similar statements on 
the price situations of major farm 
commodities have been prepared 
monthly for two years by his De- 
partment to help farmers anticipate 
the future. Secretary Jardine 
thought that the cotton speculators 
had been “unduly disturbed,” and 
wondered why they had not become 
excited last month when the cot- 
ton forecast of Aug. 15 explicitly 
predicted cheap cotton “in the im- 
mediate future.” 

The speculators’ answer was that, 
good economist though Secretary 
Jardine may be, he has no idea 
how sensitive the cotton market 
can be. 


The cotton episode was accom- 
panied by, or perhaps it caused a 
rumor that Secretary Jardine would 
soon resign to accept a high-salaried 
position as “tsar” of the orange- 
lemon-grapefruit industry in Flori- 
da. 

The rumorists even went so far 
as to represent President Coolidge 
as being silently indignant at his 
chief agronomist for not telling 
about this plan. But Secretary 
Jardine denied that Florida fruit- 
men had made him an offer. 


Flood Report 


Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
C. Hoover, his blocky face no longer 
furrowed with anxiety, returned 
again last week to Washington from 
the Mississippi Basin. Presenting 
himself to President Coolidge, he 
reported the extent to which 614,- 
000 people in 120 counties had been 
helped to pull themselves out of the 
mud of the worst flood in U. S. 


history. 
Self Support. Of all the flood 
victims at one time dependent on 


public support, 92% are now self- 


. supporting. All refugees have gone 


from all concentration camps to 
their homes, or sites of homes. 
Some 46,000 persons were still de- 
pendent last week for food and feed 
for livestock. 

Canvass. 
touched by the flood, house-to-house 


canvasses were made to determine 


exactly what was needed in con- 
struction, repairs, furniture, seed, 
livestock, fowls, clothing. In 111 
counties these canvasses were com- 
pleted. The remaining nine coun- 
ties had estimated their necessities. 
Funds. After paying out rehabili- 
tation sums to the 111 canvassed 
counties, and setting up reserves 
for the remaining counties, and 
providing for the destitute until 
January, there will remain about 
one million dollars of the 16 mil- 
lions raised by the Red Cross. 
Health. In each county are medi- 
eal units financed jointly by the 
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states, the counties, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the U. S._ Public 
Health Service. The Red Cross 
furnishes medical — supplies. So 
vigorously have these units worked 
that, save in a few counties, the 
flood-area people now have less 
typhoid, malaria, pellagra, etc., 
than in normal non-flood years. 


Financing. Emergency finance 
corporations are at work with mort- 
gage-holders and local banks to help 
farmers finance their 1928 crops. 

“The Greatest Measure of re- 
habilitation,” said Secretary Hoov- 
er, “is, of course, the establishment 
by Congress of effective flood con- 
trol, for such a measure will restore 
confidence, security and credit.” 


River Study 


The men from whom Congress 
and the President will learn what 
had best be done to keep the Mis- 
sissippi River an orderly stream 
in the future, are five boards of 
Army engineers. The separate prov- 
inces of these boards are apparent 
from their various titles—the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, the 
Spillways Board, the Reservoirs 
Board, the Navigation Board, the 
By-Path Board. Not until they all 
report finally can “the greatest re- 
habilitation measure,” mentioned by 
Secretary Hoover (see above), be 
framed. 

Last week, after conferring with 
Major General Edgar Jadwin, Chief 
of Army Engineers, Secretary of 
War Dwight Filley Davis told the 
President and the public that the 
five boards were rushing through 
“a two years’ job in six months,” 
would have their data ready for 
Congress “before it meets.” 


THE CONGRESS 


No Special Session 


On his vacation, the President 
several times repeated that he 
would call no special session of the 
Senate or House of Representa- 
tives. But, back in Washington, it 
behooved him last week to let the 
politicians come and tell him he 
was right. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye, aggres- 
sive progressive from North Da- 
kota, told the President that he 
was wrong. He warned him that 
the contests over seating the Sen- 
ators-elect, William S. Vare of 
Pennsylvania and Frank L. Smith 
of Illinois, were going to consume 
many valuable weeks of the Sen- 
ate’s time; that a jam of legisla- 
tion would result. 

Senator William E. Borah, how- 
ever, said that it was his experi- 
ence that the Senate, no matter 
when assembled, never gets down 
to law-making until about March. 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth 


could see no possible reason for 
a special a of the House over 
whose doings he is ring master. 

On such pressing matters as 
farm relief, the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect, the naval building program 
and Muscle Shoals, views are so 
divergent that action can hardly be 
taken until later in the session, 
whenever Congress meets. 

Senator Charles Curtis of Kan- 
sas and Representative John Q. 
Tilson of Connecticut, leaders of 
the Republican majorities in the 
two Houses, were both opposed to 
calling Congress early. 

Having listened to the legisla- 
tors, President Coolidge once more 
repeated: no special session. 


WOMEN 
Scheme 


No group of citizens has a livelier 
conception of its public duties than 
the Women’s National Democratic 
Club, whose headquarters are in 
Washington, D. C. 

Last week out of these head- 
quarters issued stacks and stacks 
of envelopes addressed to alert 
women Democrats all over the U. S. 
When each woman Democrat opened 
her envelope, she learned that 
what the Democratic Party needs 
is slogans, mottoes, jingles, limer- 
icks, rhymes. They had decided 
that the way to get slogans, mot- 
toes, jingles, limericks, rhymes, is 
to have a contest, give prizes. They 
had decided that the most economi- 
cal way to raise money for prizes 
is to charge a fee for entering 
the contest. They had decided that 
$100 is fair for first prize in a 
slogan, motto, jingle, etc., contest; 
$50 for second prize; $5 for third 
prize—total $155 for prizes. If the 
entrance fee were set at $1, the 
contest would be practically sure 
to pay its own way. The Women’s 
National Democratic Club con- 
test committee therefore announced 
those prizes and that entrance fee 
and sat back to watch their scheme 
succeed. 

The first response that the con- 
test committee received, however, 
was not a slogan, motto, ete. “It 
was a communication from _ the 
U. S. Post Office Department. 


That Department was convinced 
that the women Democrats had 
meant no wrong, but could only 
conclude that, in their enthusiasm 
for slogans, mottoes, etc., the Wo- 
men Democrats had failed to real- 
ize that their entrance-fee-and- 
prize-money scheme _ constituted 
what is known as a lottery. Lot- 
teries, as everyone knows, are pro- 
hibited from the U. S. mails by law. 
The Post Office Department would 
gladly refrain from prosecuting if 
the women Democrats would cancel 
the entrance fee feature of their 
contest. 





HEROES 
In Paris 


The Little Marine went over the 
top, 
Par-lay voo! 
The Little Marine went over the 
top, 
Par-lay voo! 
The little Marine went over the 
top and bumped his butt on 
a barrel top 
With a 
voooo! 
No less than 1001 stanzas, by 
conservative count, were composed 
by the A. E. F. and others to a 
tune which the A. E. F. found 
British troops singing when they 
got to France. Roughly speak- 
ing, the song had a_heroine—a 
“mademoiselle from Armentieres,” 
to whom the song was dedicated. 
Habitual singers of informal songs 
are to be found, who “know all 
the verses.” No boast could be 
more egregious, yet a certain uni- 
formity obtains in all “complete 


rinky-dinky  parlay 


versions” recorded by bawdy 
memories (for all versions were 
bawdy). In general, any “com- 


plete version” recites the beauty 
and whimsicality of the heroine, 
her generous disposition towards 
regiments and regiments of the 
military. No wedding is recorded, 
yet suddenly, almost miraculously, 
she brings forth a son called “the 
little Marine.” His exploits are 
then made the subject of exhaus- 
tive saga, beside which the 
Rabelaisian Odysseys of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel dwindle to com- 
monplace proportions. 

After the War, songwriters Al 
Dubin, Irving Mills, Jimmie Mc- 
Ilugh and Irwin Dash published 
a euphemistic parody, without 
continuity, called “Hinky Dinky 
Parlay Voo Vooo.” 


A yacht that used to belong to 
Germany’s Kaiser stole out of 
Cherbourg harbor early one morn- 
ing last week. Sliding up under 
the flank of an enormous U. S. 
Liner, she lay there’ waiting. 
When she put back towards the 
shore, several hundred _ retired 
members of the A. E. F. observed 
that the onetime Kaiser’s Yacht, 
now Cherbourg tender of _ the 
United States Liner, has been re- 
christened Welcome. 

Down the gangplank marched 
General John Joseph Pershing, 
closely followed by National Com- 
mander Howard Paul Savage of 
the American Legion. Some 19,000 
legionaries were debarking at 
about the same time from 15 liners 
besides the Leviathan, flagship of 
“the Second A. E. F.” Cherbourg 
and other French ports blared 
with bands, songs, shouts, kisses, 
clanking bottles, municipal ora- 
tory. 

Said General Pershing: “I don’t 
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think we ought to delay,” and got 
on with the preliminary speeches. 
Leaving Cherbourg through a 
driving rain for their Paris De- 
cennial, the legionaries were 
saluted by poilus stationed every 
ten feet fcr nearly two miles 
along the railway tracks. 

In Paris, the scarlet pompons 
of the Garde Republicaine .blazed 
around the Gare des _ Invalides. 
Bands played “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” General Pershing and 
Commander Savage proceeded at 
once to the Are de Triomphe and 
the grave of the Soldat Inconnu. 
They had brought half a_ bronze 
wreath, the other half of which 
lay on the Unknown  Soldier’s 
grave in Arlington, Va. France’s 
highest officialdom joined’ the 
Americans in two minutes of si- 
lence and a rigid salute, followed 
by Taps on a sad bugle through 
the drizzle. 

There were other preliminaries 
before the Legion’s celebration 
actually began. General Pershing 
and Commander Savage visited the 
U. S. cemetery at Suresnes. Again 
it rained, but Marshals Foch and 
Petain were there; also Madame 
Nungesser and many _ another. 
General Pershing’s square mouth 
softened as he said: “Our com- 
rades whom we honor were in the 
flower of young manhood. They 
were our own flesh and blood.” 

National Commander Savage 
said: “My comrades, I am ad- 


-dressing you, comrades in death, 


as you. sleep in your’ 30,000 
graves Ten years ago you 
were busy in the shops and farms 
of America . . . We have banded 
ourselves together... today we 
come to commune with you... 
comrades, we, your buddies from 
home, salute you.” 

It was a moving speech to hear 
from a_ big, rough-hewn,  grey- 
haired man of forty-two. Com- 
mander Savage’s more eloquent 
admirers in Chicago, where he 
has worked from Surveyor’s rod- 
man on the Northwestern Rail- 
road to Superintendent of Main- 
tenance of Way with the North 
Shore Electric lines, like to call 
him a Lincolnesque figure, another 
“rail-splitter.” 

Returning from Suresnes_ to 
Paris, Commander Savage was 
handed a_ diamond-studded gold 
key to the Hotel des Nations 
Americaines. Paris belonged to 
him and his “buddies.” How the 


“buddies” would behave  them- 
selves in Paris remained to be 
seen. Their first Saturday night 


in town was not exactly a quiet 
one. They bought their wine and 
sang their songs, commandeered 
taxies and whole cafes. But their 
Commander was ready for them 
if their joy should pass from un- 
confinement to unrefinement. 


“ ‘Goodbye Broadway,’ ‘Keep the 
Home Fires 


Burning’ and ‘All 


that racket are O. K.,” said the 
orders in effect. “But cut out the 
Hinky Dinky! Don’t get rough.” 


@ The police reciprocated Com- 
mander Savage’s effort to make his 
“buddies” safe for Paris by trying 
to make the city safe for the 
“buddies.” Communists were sternly 
discouraged from demonstrating and 
there was a great show of solici- 
tude in the chasing from street 
corners and boulevards of young 
women who parade there by night 
and little men. who offer smutty 
postcards from inside their 
shoddy coats. 

@ Several wine companies, on the 
other hand, arranged public lec- 
tures, with free samples handed out 
afterwards, on the special attrac- 
tions of various ferments foreign 
to the U. S. 

@ Some legionaries ran out of 
cash before the Big Parade even 
began; were obliged to go home. 
Cc <A crook (no legionary) lined 
his pockets by exacting commis- 
sions from restaurateurs for large 
Legion banquets he pretended to 
have authority to arrange. 

@ Black - bonneted Evangeline 
Booth, Commander of the Salvation 
Army, was on hand. She learned 
that Salvation doughnuts were sell- 
ing faster (3,000 per day at a 
france apiece) than they could be 
served, unless served cold. “No, 
serve them hot,” was her com- 
mand. 

q At at state dinner, Premier 
Poincare reviewed the War, saying; 
“In the noble part you played 
you derived your inspiration not 
only from your sense of patriotism 
but from your feeling of honor 
. . . neither you nor we our- 
selves will allow that part to be 
travested.” General Pershing said: 
“An army grows to have a per- 
sonality, a soul, just like any- 
thing else, and fortunately the 
soul of the A. E. F. has passed 
into the Legion.” 

@ It rained in Paris and 14,000 
legionaries with their women folk 
formed into parade line. In their 
hands they held blue, white and 
red flowers. They marched; were 
cheered; cheered back cheerily. The 
rain stopped. Through the Are de 
Triumphe they went—special privi- 
lege—and about the Unknown Sol- 
dier’s tomb they dropped their red, 
white and blue posies. 


Wearers of the Blue 


Lighteen hundred and sixty-one 

That’s the year the war begun, 

Slithery-ayrie-eyrie-O! 

Workin’ on the railroad.... 
As their voices changed and 

their beards sprouted, the drum- 


mer-boys, cook-shack kids and 
“powder monkeys’* of the Civil 
War learned many a song from 
their grim elders. Now, 62 years 
after Appomattox Court House, 
few but drummer boys, cook-shack 
kids and “powder-monkeys” are 


left to sing those songs. 
Of the 2,128,948 men who fought 


for the North, only some 47,000 
remain alive in the Grand Army 


of the Republic. Last year the 
ranks were thinned by 5,963 
deaths. At the G. A. R.’s 6lst 
national encampment, held last 


week with headquarters in the 
Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., only 1,534 felt capable of 
marching a mile under a sun that 
reminded some old campaigners 
of a summer beneath’ the baking 
heights of Vicksburg. 

Hot, too, was the oratory of 
delegates from the McLean Post 
(Reading, Pa.), who resented a 
movement that is afoot to remove 
Memorial Day from the official 
auspices of the G. A. R. and turn 
it over to the upstart young 
American Legion. “Let our rela- 
tions continue this work for us,” 
said the proud veterans, in effect, 
“until the last of us in gone, and 
thereafter.” (The G: A. BR. ts 
well-equipped with auxiljaries in 
the Sons of Union Veterans, and 
the Daughters of Union Veter- 
ans. There is also a National 
Woman’s Relief Corps.) 

Hotter yet was the oratory of 
retiring Commander-in-Chief Frank 
A. Walsh of Milwaukee. He ac- 
cused the National Tribune, a $2- 
per-annum weekly published in 
Washington, D. C., of having ar- 
rogated unto itself the status of 
an official G. A. R. organ with 
the effect of making the G. A. R. 
responsible for its acts. Such re- 
sponsibility, stormed Veteran 
Walsh, the G. A. R. had never 
assumed and never would assume 
while the National Tribune con- 
tinued to fail to account for $23,- 


- 000 it had allegedly collected from 


veterans and widows of veterans 
for lobbying a pension bill through 
Congress. 

Prior to the 61st Encampment, 
a report was spread abroad that 
this would be the last year that 
the time-shattered Army would 
attempt to close up its ranks and 
continue its march in good order. 
Spruce nonagenarians, stalwart 
octogenarians, limber septuagena- 
rians, jovially scouted such a no- 
tion last week. They would march 
and march, they said, until there 
were cnly two men left to march 
together. 

To command them the com- 
ing year, the Wearers of the Blue 
elected Elbridge L. Hawk of Sac- 
ramento, Calif., private of Com- 
pany G, 18th Ohio, and organizer 





*Messenger boys on battleships. They 
carried powder to the guns in canvas 
bags, wore pistols and cutlasses in battle 
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of Company F, 114th Ohio. Short 
of stature, Commander Hawk has 
towering energy. Illness prevented 
his candidacy for commander two 
years. Last week, they pushed 
him up on the platform with genile 
boisterousness; elected him unanim- 
ously. 

Resolutons were offered: to ask 
larger veterans’ pensions, to bar 
the Ku Klux Klan from G. A. R. 
parades, to hold joint reunions 
with Confederate veterans. Ail 
three proposals were tabled. A 
resolution was passed asking that 
pensions for veterans’ widows aged 
65 or more be raised to $50 per 
month. 

In September the G. A. R. will 
march in the high, dry air of 
Denver, Col. 


PROHIBITION 
New Lobbyist 


Carefree young U. S. citizens 
whose understanding of prohibi- 
tion ends with the hard grins on 
the face of men that bring heavy 
bundles to their parents, last week 
turned a name over in their minds 
trying to think where they had 
heard it before. “F. Scott Mc- 
Bride?” they said. “Where before 
have I heard of F. Scott McBride?” 

A few of them realized that they 
had never before heard of F. 
Seott McBride. The name they 
were half-remembering was F. 
Seott Fitzgerald. They had read 
novels by F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
works in which cocktails make 
the characters say unexpected 
things and in which highballs, gin 
fizzes, champagne inspire exciting 
conduct. 

. Older U. S. citizens, people who 
read their newspapers more care- 
fully, repeated the name _ too. 
“Francis Scott McBride? Francis 
Scott McBride?” they said. “Do 
you suppose that he is a descen- 
dant of Francis Scott Key, who 
wrote ‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner?’” 

As a matter of fact, Francis 
Scott McBride is no more related 
to Francis Scott Key than he is 
to Francis Scott Fitzgerald. 
Strange things have happened in 
the home of the brave and the 
land of the free, but for the gen- 
eral superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America to be 
related to the author of This Side 
of Paradise is a little too bizarre 
to be true. The author of Flappers 
and Philosophers and The Great 
Gatsby is indeed a connection of 
the author of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” But not so the Anti- 
Saloon League Superintendent. 


This confusion of names and 
traditions arose last week out of 





F. Scott FITZGERALD 
Highballs inspire exciting conduct. 


a comparatively routine matter. 
With the passing of Lawyer Wayne 
B. Wheeler (TIME, Sept. 12, Mile- 
stones), some one had to take 





© Henry Miller 
F. Scott McBRIDE 


. not related. 


over his labors as the Anti-Saloon 
League’s representative in the 
lobbies of Congress. The Anti- 
Saloon League spent 50 millions 
putting prohibition on paper as the 
law of the land. It has been 
spending about two millions per 
annum ever since to prod politi- 
cians into enforcing the law of the 
land. Enforcement having made 


scarcely any headway lately, and 
many a politician who is neither 
wet nor dry having lately for- 
gotten to be dry outwardly, the 
Anti-Saloon League is_ reported 
ready to spend $600,000 the next 
few months to remind forgetful 
politicians of its power. As soon 
as may be, a successor to the 
late Mr. Wheeler as high-salaried, 
legalistic manipulator of funds and 
politicians, will be chosen. In the 
meantime, the League announced 
last week, double duty will be 
done by Dr. F. Scott McBride, 
whose functions hitherto have been 
to berate alcohol at conventions of 
people who agree with him that it 
is sinful, and to issue _ reports 
telling how the League gets on. 
Dr. McBride, as active lobbyist 


of the largest volunteer auxiliary 


the U. S. government p»ssesses, 
will now have to buttonhole politi- 
cians and admonish them himself. 
Dr. McBride, a United Presbyterian 
preacher and long head of the 
Anti-Saloon League in woefully wet 
Illinois, will now have to battle 
singlehanded the causes of “crooks 
and bribery,” which S. Pro- 
hibition Commissioner Lowman 
says are “rampant” in the Federal 
enforcement system. Last week, 
Dr. McBride was known to be 
picking a band of dry workers to 
rush into southern and midwestern 
states whence ominous sentiment 
has been issuing in favor of the 
wet presidential candidate, Gover- 
nor Alfred Emanuel Smith. 


In Indiana. Not in the least help- 
ful to Dr. McBride were sounds 
issuing last week fiom Indiana. 
With the trial for alleged corrup- 
tion of the mayor of Indianapolis 
and Governor Ed Jackson (TIME, 
Sept. 19), Dr. McBride was doubt- 
less heartily sympathetic. But 
what could he think and feel about 
Attorney General Arthur L. Gillon 
of Indiana? The latter, not con- 
tent that the Reverend E. S. Shu- 
maker, State Anti-Saloon superin- 
tendent of Indiana, had been sen- 
tenced to two months on a penal 
farm for contempt of court, was 
last week seeking to extend the 
Reverend Shumaker’s sentence con- 
siderably for alleged efforts to cor- 
rupt the Supreme Court of In- 
diana in its review of his case. 


CORRUPTION 
Oil Money 


Two significant deposit items 
were recorded iast week by the 
Los Angeles branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 
The deposits were to the credit of 
the Treasurer of the U. S.: from 
the Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Co., $11,092,264.82; from 
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the Pan American Petroleum Co., 
$1,920,886.94—Total, $13,013,151.76. 

So ended the civil proceedings 
of the U. S. Navy Department 
against Oilman Edward L. Doheny 
to recover values and royalties on 
oil and gas sold by Mr. Doheny’s 
companies from the Elk Hills, 
Calif., Naval oil reserves, which 
were improperly leased to the 
Doheny interests by onetime (1921- 
23) Secretary of the Interior Al- 
bert B. Fall. Last week’s final 
payments swelled the sum which 
the U. S. recovered from the 
Doheny companies, together with 
its oil lands, to a total of $24,- 
237,341.05. The report of the re- 
ceivership which has been manag- 
ing Elk Hills since 1924 showed 
that operating costs had totaled 
only one-sixteenth of the income 
from the property, despite Oilman 
Doheny’s insistence that he under- 
took the Elks Hills leases with 
“patriotic” motives. 


The Government’s other civil 
suit arising out of the oil scan- 
dals, against Oilman Harry F. 
Sinclair who leased the Teapot 
Dome (Wyo.) reserve, is still be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Still pending also are two U. S. 
criminal suits against the Messrs. 
Fall, Sinclair and Doheny. 

And last week the U. S. started 
yet another civil suit against Mr. 
Doheny, to break three leases he 
holds on strips of oil land adja- 


‘cent to the Elk Hills reserve. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Personages 


Birthday. The 40’s are mature, 
the 50’s dignified, the 60’s distin- 
guishe|, the 70’s venerable. Last 
week the only living U. S. citizen 
besides Calvin Coolidge who has 
been President of the U. S.,, 
reached his 70’s—Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, happy, healthy, at 
his summer home on Murray Bay, 
Quebec. 


German. Robert Ferdinand Wag- 
ner, junior U. S. Senator from 
New York, bosom friend of Gov- 
ernor Alfred Emanuel Smith,. re- 
turned to the U. S., impressed by 
European aviation and by Mayor 
J. J. Walker’s tour. Also, he had 
visited the village of Nastdtten in 
Hesse-Nassau, Germany, where he 
was born. 


. 


Cup Giver. In 1899, a _ potent 
young Harvard tennis player named 
Dwight Filley Davis donated a 
cup to be played for by tennis 
teams from all nations. Last week, 
at a dinner on the S. S. France, 
moored in the Hudson River, Mr. 
Davis, now U. S. Secretary of War, 
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© International 
WAGNER & HIS FRIEND 
He returned from Germany. 


bade “a sad and long farewell” to 
his tennis cup, congratulated three 
Frenchmen on winning it from 
U. S. players who had kept it the 
past seven years. 


Secrets. A slender, partly bald 
little man with a bristling mus- 
tache, last week carried a mass of 
official-looking documents to a va- 
cant lot in Denver, tore the papers 
to tatters, heaped them high, squirt- 
ed them with kerosene, touched off 
a match and cried out over the 
flames: “Do you think I want 
homes in Denver ruined? ... All 
you poor girls, you troubled women, 
who have given me your confidence 
that I might help you, rest now in 
peace. Your secrets are safe.” 

The burning papers were inti- 
mate confessions of some _ 5,000 
women who had come before the 
little man, whose name was Benja- 
min Barr Lindsey, during the 27 
years that he was jadge of Den- 
ver’s famed Juvenile Court. After 
Judge Lindsey was ousted (TIME, 
July 11), he was accused by Philip 
S. Van Cise, onetime Denver dis- 
trict attorney, of removing court 
records. Gathering the ashes of 
his conflagration and crushing them 
into an envelope, Judge Lindsey 
cried out: “I’ll send them to Van 
Cise—that’s my answer to his lying 
charges!” 


Insouciance Abroad 


Last week while the Mayor of 
Indianapolis went on trial charged 
with corrupt office-getting; while 





the Mayor of Chicago roamed the 
Pacific Coast trying to play a 
part in national politics; while 
the Mayor of Los Angeles bestirred 
himself to defeat a movement for 
his recail; while this mayor stayed 
at home and that mayor went to 
market, the youngest and spriest 
mayor of them all, James John 
Walker of New York, brought to 
a climax in Paris an American 
legend of Insouciance Abroad. 


@ Mayor Walker reached Paris 
from Rome and flipped off the 
train in a chocolate crush hat, blue 
shirt and suit, green and brown 
tie, beige topcoat and lavender 
handkerchief dashed with brown 
and purple. 

The frock-coated reception com- 
mittee, taken aback, dispensed with 
formalities. They gave Mrs. Wal- 
ker some flowers, observed her 
strong white teeth when she smiled, 
her stylish stoutness when she 
walked, watched the unusual grin- 
ning couple enter a motor. They 
decided that Mr. Walker meant 
what he said about his plans be- 
ing “indefinite.’ How could such 
a gamin be definite? They wel- 
comed him as “Mayor of the great- 
est American capital,” but, as he 
said later: “How in Hell can 
one be dignified in these surround- 
ings?” 

‘The Mayor’s immediate surround- 
ings were the spacious gold-and-red 
apartments of the Hotel Crillon’s 
prize suite, where President Wilson, 
General Pershing and the like had 
lodged before him. With twelve 
servants at his beck, the Mayor 
arrayed himself afresh and _ re- 
ceived newsgatherers. They noted 
a small rotundity under his natty 
waistcoat. He admitted his re- 
ceptions had been bounteous. “If 
this keeps up much longer,” he 
said, “I shall have to finish my 
vacation in a hospital. ... I will 
soon be developed enough around 
the middle to qualify for an alder- 
man. . . . When I get my feet 
under my desk at the City Hall, I 
will give the New Yorkers more 
service than they ever had be- 
fore.” 

@ Leaving Mrs. Walker behind, he 
dined “stag” with some men who 
later took him along “The Trail of 
the Grand Dukes,” from cabaret 
to cabaret in the Montmartre dis- 
trict. In the resort of Josephine 
Baker, U. S. Negress, his presence 
was riotously acclaimed. 

CG Mrs. Walker was cheered by 
press stories to the effect that 
Paris modistes had declared her 
“one of the best-dressed women 
ever seen on the Champs Elysées.” 
She promptly announced that all 
her clothes were made in Man- 
hattan. Paris modistes were not 


offended, reflecting that Manhat- 
tan still depends on Paris for new 
models. 


@ Next day the Mayor arrived, 
only half an hour late, at the Un- 
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known Solider’s Tomb. “I should 
have preferred,” he told General 
Gouraud, Military Governor of 
Paris, “to come to Paris incognito 
to decipher the soul of the city.” 
“You incognito! Impossible!” said 
General Gouraud. 

Mr. Walker told the Anglo- 
American Press Association that 
“it was the political reporters of 
New York who built a 125-pound 
politician up to be Mayor of New 
York,” and sang champagne-loud 
songs all afternoon. The toast- 
master of the occasion who chided 
Mr. Walker for being late, was a 
man with luxuriant red whiskers. 
Said the Mayor: “All human 
sins may be condoned ... but as 
for whiskers, that’s a man’s own 
fault.” Then, since the toastmas- 
ter had mentioned the Lord Mayor 
of London, Mayor Walker said, 
“Sure! What has he to do except 
to be on time, even if he does 
dress up like a hero in a Shubert 
musical comedy and bring along 
a couple of guys with maces and 
swords that he never uses?” 


He gave Madame Nungesser 
$900* from New York admirers 
of her missing son, and kissed her. 

He addressed the American Club: 
“Fellow refugees from the 18th 
Amendment. As the son of 
an immigrant, who has risen to be 
Mayor of the greatest city of the 
Western Continent, I want to say 
that there is no greater honor than 
being an American citizen. I have 
no use for the 100% American at 
home who is only 1% American 
when he goes abroad. Some of 
them hold Government offices. . 
Our country wants to be of serv- 
ice to the world.” 

At the official municipal and 
state reception in l’Hotel de Ville 
(Paris city hall), Mayor Walker 
grinned at the formal nude paint- 
ing and said: “If I had an office 
decorated like this ... I'd have a 
hard time keeping my mind on 
my work.” 

A stack of mail, most of it in 
French, necessitated hiring an in- 
terpreter. “Let me know when 
you come to mash notes, if any,” 
said the Mayor. 

After tea-dancing with a Miss 
Barbara Blumenthal of Manhat- 
tan, he said: “Maybe-I will need 
a job as a ‘hoofer’ after the next 
election.” 

On all occasions anxious to seem 
irrepressible and appropriate, the 
Mayor had an Irish story for Mar- 
shal Foch, a ready tear for wound- 
ed soldiers, a glad hand for U. 
S. actresses, a snappy salute for 
American  legionnaires, a_ glib 
phrase for Paris housing and traf- 
fic problems. 

@ The mayor announced that the 
first question Pope Pius XI had 
asked him last fortnight was: 


*Last installment of a sum totaling some 
900,000 francs. 











© Keystone 
DAN’L CRISSINGER 


| The two gangs fought continually. 


“And how is Johnny Dundee*?” 
The mayor said he had replied: 
“Oh, he’s still good but is getting 
on in years and a bit slow now in 
the ring.” Of the Dempsey-Tun- 
ney fight, Mayor Walker snid: 
“Both are my friends. I was born 
in the same district as Tunney. It 
was I who taught him his left 
punch. Well, despite his skill and 
speed, I think Dempsey will win.” 


Crissinger 


In Caledonia, Ohio, he used to 
belong to the “Chain Gang.” This 
small village, close to Marion, Ohio, 
held also a band of boys calling 
themselves the “Stunners.” The 
two gangs fought continually and 
thus became lifelong friends. Dan 
Crissinger of the “Chain Gang” 
was obliged to milk cows before 
school, feed cows and chop wood 
after school. And one day Dan 
Crissinger literally “monkeyed with 
the buzzsaw” in his father’s lum- 
ber mill. His hand was crippled 
so badly for farm work that his 
father saw the wisest thing would 
be to train the boy’s mind. There- 
fore Dan Crissinger of the “Chain 
Gang” went away to Buchtel Col- 
lege (now the University of Akron) 
and to the University of Cincinnati. 
By the time he got back to Marion, 
Ohio, to build a home and practice 
law, “Chain Gangers” and “Stun- 
ners” were grown men. 

One of the “Stunners,” too, had 
become a young lawyer—tall War- 
ren Gamaliel Harding whose fine 
looks and big voice made as good 
an impression on men in billiard 
parlors as they did on girls at 





*Lightweight professional fisticuffer; real 
name: Joseph Carrora. 





parties or buggy riding. While 
Daniel Richard Crissinger was 
building up a big practice, includ- 
ing the counselorship of the Marion 
Steam Shovel Co.,* and becoming 
president of the National City 
Bank & Trust Co. of Marion, War- 
ren Harding was moving right on 
up in politics. He became a U. S. 
Senator and then, one summer, sat 
on his front porch and waited for 
his friends to make him President 
of the United States. 

Daniel Richard Crissinger had 
always been a Democrat, but now 
that a Republican “Stunner” was 
playing the biggest game of all, 
the least a “Chain Ganger” could 
do was change his politics for the 
time being. When “Stunner” Hard- 
ing was elected President, he re- 
turned the guerdon of friendship, 
taking “Chain Ganger” Crissinger 
down to Washington to be Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

People muttered obvious things 
about a “smalltown banker” being 
placed in charge of all national 
banks in the U. S., but Mr. Cris- 
singer’s ability soon silenced such 
mutterings. And none could gain- 
say the appropriateness of his fur- 
ther elevation, in 1923, to the gov- 
ernorship of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Last week, Mr. Crissinger re- 
signed as governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. One of the few 
Harding appointees reappointed by 
President Coolidge, he was the last 
important member of the so-called 
“Ohio Gang”’} and the last mem- 
ber, important, or unimportant, of 
the “Chain Gang” or the “Stun- 
ners” left in Washington. He ex- 
plained to President Coolidge and 
Secretary Mellon that his resigna- 
tion was in no way influenced by 
the controversy which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had lately 
with its Chicago member bank, 
when Mr. Crissinger was charged 
with domineering because he cast 
a deciding vote to make the Chi- 
cago bank lower its rediscount rate 
against its will (Timp, Sept. 19, 
Business). Mr. Crissinger’ ex- 
plained that his wife’s poor health 
and his own opportunity to in- 
crease his income as an executive 
of a District of Columbia invest- 
ment banking house (the F. H. 
Smith Co.**) made his act person- 
ally imperative. 





*It has been said that “Marion built 
the Panama Canal’ because these steam 
shovels were used extensively in its con- 
struction. 

+The so-called Ohio Gang originated with 
Ohio’s “Big Four” politicians: Mark Hanna, 
J. B. Foraker, George B. Cox, Charles Dick. 
Later additions were Harry M. Daugherty, 
Guy D. Goff, Warren G. Harding, Howard 
Mannington, Charles R. Forbes, Jesse 
Smith, E..Mont Reily, Daniel Richard Cris- 
singer, George Busby Christian Jr. 

**This company also announced last week 
the e'ection to its board of directors of 
Representative . Frederick N. Zihlman, po- 
tent Maryland Republican, and President 
Ezra Gould of the Washington Mechanics 
Savings Bank. 
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LEAGUE 


At Geneva 


In last week’s sessions of the 
Eighth Assembly and the forty- 
sixth meeting of the Council of 
the League of Nations, the note 
in his neighbor’s eye disturbed 
each of the assembled statesmen. 
Much talk, some of it evasive, 
and little action proved that sus- 
picion inbred for centuries cannot 
be bred out in less than a de- 
cade. But able critics agreed that 
discussions, however abortive, were 
better than the insidious silences, 
punctuated by subtle urbanity, of 
the old diplomacy. 

Disarmament. The feature of 
the week was French Foreign 
Minister Aristide Briand’s bid for 
a new. peace compact. In his 
opinion, everybody is trying to 
go further in the matter of dis- 
armament than the present stage 
and temper of European politics 
will permit. He drew attention 
to the fact that the Third Com- 
mission of the Assembly, which 
had been studying the problem, 
has been snowed under by con- 
flicting compacts, resolutions and 
covenants. He suggested, there- 
fere, that the Commission should 
remain at work doing nothing 
more than preparing a program 
for the Preparatory Disarmament 
commission, due to meet in No- 
vember. 

Ovium. Colonel Daniel W. Mac- 
Cormack of Boston, technical ad- 
viser to the Persian government, 
urged the U. S., France, Germany, 
Japan, other drug manufacturing 
countries, to follow Persia in 
stemming the flow of poppy juice. 
He said that Persia, following the 
lead of India, had agreed to re- 
duce the manufacture of opium 
10% annually, which, he said, rep- 
resented a real economic sacrifice 
since the export of the drug con- 
stituted 20% of the export trade 
and 10% of the government’s reve- 
nue. No action was taken. 

Minorities. In the Council a 
heated argument took place _ be- 
tween tall, gaunt Count Albert 
Apponyi of Hungaryand nervous, 
excitable Nicolas Titulescu of Ru- 
mania. The treatment of Hun- 
garian minorities in Rumania has 
long been a subject of severe dis- 
pute. Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
British Foreign Secretary,  at- 
tempted to lay down three guid- 
ing principles for the treatment 
of former Hungarians now in Ru- 
mania by virtue of the peace 
treaty: 

1) Hungarians must abide by 
the general scheme of the Ru- 
manian Agrarian Reform Law. 

2) There must be no inequali- 
tics between the treatment of 
Hungarians and Rumanians. 

8) Rumania, in conformity with 
the peace treaty, may “retain and 





liquidate” the property of a Hun- 
garian who has voted for Hun- 
garian citizenship, provided that 
his property is situated in terri- 
tory formerly owned by Hungary. 

M. Titulescu agreed to accept 
the ruling. 

Not Count Apponyi, undaunted 
hero of 64 sabre duels. As the 
problem at issue really involves 
the practice of the Rumanians of 
virtually confiscating without pay- 
ment the property of Hungarians, 
in accordance with the Rumanian 
Agrarian Reform but contrary to 
the peace treaty and to the mi- 
norities treaty, the venerable 
Magyar aristocrat pressed for an 
advisory opinion from the World 
Court. 

Council Elections. Much ado 
was made of the elections to the 
council and that much had lit- 
tle to do with anything of prac- 


tical importance. Czechoslovakia, 
Salvador, Belgium, were due _ to 
retire. President Alberto Guani 


(from Chile) called on Dr. Strese- 
mann and Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain to act as tellers. Much ap- 
plause and considerable amuse- 
ment was caused by the Presi- 
dent’s choice of the two leading 


ex-enemy representatives. Con- 
fused and embarrassed, the two 
statesmen ambled from their 


seats to the Tribune, there to 
undertake clerical labor at oppo- 
site ends of a long table. 

Briand was the first to mount 
the Tribune to record his vote. 
With a sly look and a grin he 
remarked that he hoped that the 
tellers would be up to the job. 

The result of the voting was 
that Canada, Cuba, Finland were 
elected to the vacant three non- 
permanent seats. 

Thereupon sounded, in the press, 
loud cries of “blow at the great 
powers.” Briand was held to have 
championed Belgium, and_ Bel- 
gium’s failure to get re-elected was 
interpreted to be full of ominous 
consequences. And, worst of all, 
the election of Canada, giving the 
British Commonwealth two votes 
in the Council, was the subject 
of equal misgiving, although two 
days later Canadian Senator 
Raoul Dandurand’ caused _ Sir 
Austen’s famed monocle to fall 
from his eye in bleak astonish- 
ment because he dared to oppose 
his London colleague on a matter 
of procedure. 


FRANCE 


Tariff Reverberations 


To the official protest af the 
U. S. government against the new 
tariff law (TIME, Sept. 19), the 
French government countered skill- 
fully. It declined to entertain the 
U. S. proposal for a treaty of 
amity and commerce modeled on 





the one recently concluded with 
Germany (TIME, Aug. 29). In 
other words France refused to give 
the U. S. most-favored nation 
treatment (rates equal to the low- 
est accorded to any other nation) 
because the U. S. makes no similar 
concession to any country. 

Instead, Finance Minister & 
Premier Raymond Poincaré sug- 
gested that a treaty be negotiated 
on the principle of reciprocity, or 
mutual concession. Thus France 
would agree to admit certain U. S. 
imports at a lower tariff rate than 
prescribed in the new law if the 
U. S. would admit such French ex- 
ports as perfumes, soaps, laces, etc., 
at a correspondingly lower rate. 

During the period of negotiations 
the French also offered to admit all 
U. S. goods at a 50% discount. 
But even with the tariff thus cut in 
half, U. S. goods would still be at 
a serious disadvantage as compared 
to German products. 

Much talk of a “tariff war’ en- 
suing was heard. Washington pre- 
pared its reply, which was held 
certain to reject in toto the French 
proposals since the U. S. tariff 
law does not permit most-favored 
nation treatment. 

However, to ease the situation, 
the French government advised 
U. S. distributors in France that 
the new tariff rates would not be 
applied to any U. S. goods shipped 
under bills of lading dated prior to 
Sept. 6, the date of which the new 
schedules went into effect. 


COMMONWEALTH 
Trish Elections 


The Irish Free State was the 
arena of a nation-wide battle. The 
weapons were ballot papers, with 
an odd revolver and a shillalah or 
two for emphasis; political armies 
fought for the control of the Dublin 
executive machinery. 

Balloting being by proportional 
representations,* much time was 
spent in counting the votes and 
transferring them to second, third 
and fourth choices. 

Latest dispatches gave the ap- 


portionment of 130 seats aut of 
152: 

NING i iaiccacctnieeseseacodessns 58 
MP  sicisectcdicecewncssccraweebceone 49 
BN sai acscsts casa snss cewosbsacecrcduisacanenian 11 
III So, odie, sauenctscbteatencseons 10 
SP nap ceancceasek csuaccusabsenckctedses 4 
PURUIOMRL LCABUG cccisssicessicccsocseiecss 2 
Irish Workers League ............. 1 


It seemed likely that President 
(Premier) William Thomas Cosgrave 
would find himself in somewhat 
the same parliamentary position as 





*A complicated system whereby candi- 
dates are elected on a fixed quota of votes. 
any surplus going to the second choice in 
dicated by the elector, who has as man) 
choices as there are candidates in his 
constituency. 
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he was when he called the pres- 
ent elections: at the mercy of a 
coalition. 


Explorer's Temptation 


Explorer William Montgomery 
Brown, who a year ago told “Bos- 
ton rocking-chair voyagers” of 
jungaleering in the Amazon hin- 
terland among “a human race so 
low that other natives call them 
animal folks, of finding caterpil- 
lars tough eating,” (TIME, Nov. 
22, 1926), told another one in his 
travel book published last week 
in London: 

“The daughter of one of the 
leading tribesmen, a girl of 16 
or 17, undertook with great zest 
the task of instructing me in the 
vernacular.. We would sit side by 
side for hours and a hundred times 
she would touch my eye, nose and 
mouth and each time I would 
have to repeat the native word 
for it. 

“Poor little thing, she seemed 
to have great interest in the far- 
away world of the white man, and 
I could see that she longed to go 
there. Hidden as we were in the 
far-off jungle, I began to dream 
romantic dreams and to think of 
jungle mating, but the very 
sweetness and childish charm of 
the girl brought me back to the 
world of reality. 

“She was of the forest, and 
her grace and beauty belonged to 
the forest, while I, for good or 
bad, belonged to the world of 
men, and to this I must return. 
So I contented myself with giv- 
ing her a photograph of myself— 
it was a passport photograph and 
revealed my beauty—and one kiss.” 

Londoners were reminded that 
Explorer McGovern, a_ regularly 
authenticated Buddhist priest and 
not yet 30, was married last April 
to his cousin. 


GERMANY 


Imperial Vaporings 

Wilhelm II, onetime German Em- 
peror, received in his chateau at 
Doorn, Holland, a correspondent of 
the Dagens Nyheder, Copenhagen 
newspaper. The onetime Kaiser, 
now a grey-bearded old man, has 
seemingly lost none of his arro- 
gance, none of his pomposity, none 
of his commanding dogmatism; for, 
complaining, he said to the Danish 
newspaperman: “I could show the 
road to peace, but the world pre- 
‘fers-regarding me as a scapegoat 





Dr. WILLIAM M. 
“It was a passport photograph. 
(See col. 1) 


McGovERN 


to consulting me as an adviser.” 

Bent, his withered left arm hang- 
ing loosely by his side, the fallen 
All Highest went on: “While min- 
isters with olive branches in their 
hands are discussing peace, I see 
jealousy among the nations steadily 
increasing. New experiments are 
made with U-boats, torpedoes, ex- 
plosives and horrid gases, and 
secret discussions are carried on on 
the employment of poisonous gas 
on the oceans. Besides transocean 
flights, secret duration flights are 
made by planes heavily loaded with 
bombshells, so that one must con- 
sider the possibility of being at- 
tacked suddenly.” 

Then, assuming his psychic pow- 
ers—an alleged natural gift in 
which he takes great pride—he pre- 
dicted dire war: “I am even cer- 
tain that many of those powers 
talking about disarmament do so in 
order to inspire greater confidence, 
thus disguising their purposes. 
According to my opinion, we shall 
go through another and more awful 
war at the latest in 1937, a war 
which will last only a few days 
and possibly only a few hours. 


“In the same moment that war 
is proclaimed giant fleets of air- 
planes, airships and U-boais 
will be informed by _ wireless. 
Merchantmen will be destroyed 
immediately and a nation unpre- 
pared for war will be exterminated 
within 48 hours. On land and sea 
new and pernicious gases and ex- 
plosives, unknown in Germany, will 
be employed “and ‘annihilate the 
weaker nations- within a moment.” 

Concluding he complained: of be- 
ing surrounded by spies, whose busi- 
ness, he contended, was to prevent 
him from “endangering the world.” 





Naval Maneuvers 


The little town of Swinemunde, 
in northern Germany, dressed itself 
in gala attire: Field Marshal Paul 
Ludwig Hans von Beneckendorff 
und von Hindenburg, President of 
the German Republic, was due to 
arrive on his first visit since 1877. 
In due course the aged President 
appeared, received a hearty wel- 
come. He had come, with Dr. Otto 
Gessler, Minister of Defense; Ad- 
miral Zenker; Rear Admiral 
Mommsen, to attend the annual 
maneuvers of the German Navy, 
held this year in the Bay of Swine- 
munde. 

Boarding the flagship Schleswig- 
Holstein, the President reviewed 
the biggest naval parade held since 
the War. Thirty-five ships with 
crews totaling 7,000 men, about 
two-thirds of the Reich’s naval 
strength in ships* and half its 
strength in men, took part. At 
the end of his review President 
von Hindenburg sent a_ radio 
thanking all ranks for their work, 
praising their efficiency. 


Stinnes Daughter 


Gluck auf! auf wiedersehn! thin- 
faced Germans, ex-patriates in 
Moscow, bared their heads in last 
week’s chilly air and cried good 
wishes to a small, chunky blonde 
girl, who dressed in grey knickers, 
sat at the wheel of a smart tour- 
ist car. She, Clarenore Stinnes, 
daughter of the late Hugo Stinnes, 
Germany’s  post-War industrial 
tsar, had broken a_ transeurasian 
tour at Moscow. 

With her black setter Lord for 
company & guard, a Swedish 
camera man and two chauffeurs 
to drive her baggage truck, she 
had already last week driven her 
ear 7,300 miles in 42 traveling 
days—from Constantinople, through 
Syria, Armenia and Persia, to 
Moscow. Europeans were amazed; 
Germans were proud _ besides. 

Her objectives after Moscow, 
were Omsk, Tomsk, and Urga and 
then across Mongolia to Kilgan 
and Peking. 


To a Russian journalist’s def- 
erential request for a _ farewell 
statement, she  flippantly  an- 
swered: “There are no roads af- 
ter Nijni Novgorod [ancient com- 
mercial fair city] for the next 
5,600 miles, but the tracks the 
peasants use are often better than 
the Russian roads and there are 
bridges over most of the rivers. 





*The German Navy consists of eigm 
battleships: Braunschweig, Elsass, Hanover, 
Hessen, Schlesien, Schleswig-Holstein, Preus- 
sen, Lothringen; eight licht cruisers: 
Nymphe, Medusa, Thetis, Amazone, Arkona, 
Hamburg, Berlin, Emden; one surveying 
vessel, Meteour; 32 destroyers and torpedo- 
boats; no submarines. The strength of the 
Navy is governed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 
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© Keystone 
ALFONSO, PRINCE OF THE ASTURIAS 
Pale & frail. 


So I ought to make good time— 
say 80 days to Urga—and if I 
am caught, that will be six months 
of Siberian exile, that is all.” 


New Assembly 

Signing. Pen poised, King Al- 
fonso -XIII hesitated, last week, 
over the signing of what is des- 
tined to become a historic docu- 
ment. At his side was Lieutenant 
General Miguel Primo de Rivera y 
Orbaneja, Marquis de_ Estella, 
Grandee of Spain, Dictator under 
the ample title of President of the 
Council. His presence seemingly 
threw a dark shadow over the 
Spanish crown. The pen descended 
at the foot of the royal desk, It 
wrote: “Alfonso R.” 

History alone can determine the 
full significance of this act; 
opinion may condemn it as politi- 
cally immoral. The document was 
signed, critics agree, not by a 
kingly king but by a puppet of the 
Dictator. Moreover, it was signed 
on the eve of the fourth anniver- 
sary of the suppression of the 
constitution and the virtual aboli- 
tion of the Cortes (Parliament) 
(Timrg, Sept. 24, 1623). In _ its 
implications it is clearly designed 
to perpetuate the Primo de Rivera 
régime. 

Decree. The nature of the docu- 





ment was a royal decree convoking 
a National Assembly. It was 
supposedly the realization of a 
promise, now almost a year late, 
made by Dictator Primo de Rivera, 
to restore parliamentary govern- 
ment to Spain; actually it does no 
more than centralize the legislature 
in the hands of Primo himself. Its 
temper is typical of the revolt 
against democracy; its obvious 
aims are to institute a more effi- 
cient government, perhaps to emu- 
late the Platonic conception of 
the state, modified to meet modern 
needs; but it goes no further than 
to cloak constitutionality with the 
mantle of despotism. 

The decree calls for a purely 
consultative assembly composed of 
from 300 to 360 members of both 
sexes, all of whom will be appointed 
(not elected) by Primo. The 
members will be chosen from 
municipal bodies, from the ultra- 
conservative Patriotic Union, from 
representatives of the fields of 
commerce, science, arts, letters, 
agriculture, industry. They will 
have no power to pass legislature, 
but they may formulate legislative 
proposals, which Primo de Rivera 
— accept or reject as he sees 
t. 
For the most part they will 
work in committees, the functions 
of which will be purely advisory. 
A full assembly will meet for the 
last week in each month in six- 
hour sessions. Members will have 
full liberty of expression and free- 
dom of speech, but no_ subject 
may be discussed for more than 
three hours, no speech may be 
longer than 20 minutes. All press 
reports of the assembly meetings 
will be subject to the censorship 
of Primo’s Directorate. 

The immediate task of the as- 
sembly will be to frame a new 
constitution which, it may be con- 
fidently anticipated, will “legalize” 
the dominion of the Dictator. 


Crown. Most significant is the 
suggested legislation concerning the 
succession to the throne. It is re- 
ported that King Alfonso hds 
agreed to empower the National 
Council (in other words Primo de 
Rivera) with the right to pick 
any member of the royal family as 
heir to the throne. 

The reasons that appear to make 
this move authentic are to be 
seen in the sickly condition of 
the royal children. The present 
heir to the throne, Alfonso, the 
Prince of the Asturias, 20, like 
many of Queen Victoria’s descen- 
dants* through the Hesse-Darm- 
stadt family, suffers from hemo- 
philia (bleeding of the skin and its 
attendant disabilities) ; Prince 
Jaime, 19, is deaf; Prince Juan, 
14, and Prince Gonzalo, almost 13, 





*His mother, Queen Victoria of Spain, 
is the daughter of Princess Beatrice of 
Battenburg, (now Mountbatten), fifth 
daughter of Queen Victoria of Britain. 
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ALFONSO DE BOURBON-SICILY 
Hale. 


are mentally underdeveloped. All 
these little princes are pale and 
frail. It would be difficult to ar- 
range marriages for them and in- 
evitably the line of succession 
would be sure to pass to a collater- 
al branch of the House of Bourbon. 


It was said that Alfonso had 
agreed to have Prince Alfonso of 
Bourbon-Sicily, whose mother was 
the late Infanta Maria-de-las 
Mercedes, Queen of Spain until her 
brother’s (King Alfonso) birth, 
named as heir to the throne. 

Prince Alfonso is a dashing 
cavalier of 25. He has been a 
cavalry officer for nearly five years, 
is smart, hale, fond of sports. Al- 
though this report was denied in 
Madrid, it remains as indicative of 
the feeling bestirring liberal Span- 
iards concerning the Royal House. 

Significance. In itself a change 
of the succession is unimportant, 
but it does serve to illustrate, ac- 
cording to able observers, how 
much the King is under the thumb 
of Primo. And what, it may be 
asked, has Spain and Alfonso 
gained? Spain has secured an 
honest if despotic government. In 
an economic sense Pritno has done 
much for the country and his rule, 
like that of Benito Mussolini in 
Italy, may be justified on that 
ground. But, all said and _ done, 
the nation has fallen out of the 
frying pan into the fire; ex- 
changee one evil for another. It 
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has lost its political freedom, 
gained a military bondage. Primo 
may be an able soldier, but he 
is no statesman. 

As for Alfonso, he has lost and 
is losing rapidly that overwhelm- 
ing love and loyalty that most 
Spaniards had for him. The ro- 
manticism of his Don Juan days 
has given way to the chivalry 
of his Don Quixote temperament, 
which, in turn, has been clouded 
over by the suspicion that he is, 
after all, a weak imitation of 
Torquemada in the grip of Primo’s 
inquisition. 


BULGARIA 


Count Rilski Abroad 


Without fuss or pother a dark, 
good-looking man, accompanied by 
three attendants, boarded the Ori- 
ent Express at Sofia, Bulgarian 
capital (TIME, Aug. 8). Next morn- 
ing newspapers announced in 
Slavic, King Boris had departed 
on vacation. Not a word of his 
destination escaped. 

Aboard the speeding rapide there 
was no one who would answer to 
the title of king; but a well-dressed 
man by the name of Count Rilski 
was known to be none other than 
the Tsar of the Bulgars. 

Across Europe he sped. 

Meantime, rumors spread. The 
lonely bachelor monarch was again 
looking for a mate to share his 
throne. And _ busybodies—imperi- 
ous dowagers, pseudo-diplomats, 
plain tittle-tattlers—began guess- 
ing, as they do each year that 
Boris takes a few days off, as 
to whom he might choose as his 
Queen. Names of all the probable 
and improbable princesses were 
pondered; the political effects of 
a dozen possible liasons were dis- 
cussed and expanded to absurd 
proportions. But to no avail. 

Across the English Channel went 
Boris. 

A murmur of “I told you so,” 
went up. Boris was looking for 
an English girl of aristocratie par- 
entage, of which there were scores 
eligible. But those who knew 
smiled, recalled the young King’s 
sentiments not long ago expressed: 
“Bulgaria cannot afford a Queen. 
I sometimes wonder if she can af- 
ford a King.’’* 

Unheralded, Count Rilski ar- 
rived in London, took the famed 
Scottish Express north. At Bal- 
moral, Scottish home of King 
Georgey and Queen Mary, he de- 





*As salary King Boris gets the unprincely 
sum of approximately $13,500, with an ad- 
ditional $93,735 for maintenance of the 
palaces. 


#King Boris is a third cousin of King 
George, both being descendants of the 
House of Saxe-Coburg und Gotha. Tech- 
nically the British Royal House is named 
Windsor, but genealogically it is the same 
as that of Bulgaria i.e., Saxe-Coburg und 
Gotha. 





scended from the carriage, again 
King Boris of Bulgaria. For the 
first time since the War, the Brit- 
ish sovereigns entertained the mon- 
arch of a onetime enemy state. 
Two days later, after some gond 
shooting over 


grouse Scottish 
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TsaR Boris 
Across Europe he sped. 


moors, King Boris became Count 
Rilski, returned to London. Ar- 
riving there, he took a taxi to his 
hotel, paid a visit to the lega- 
tion, which did not even know that 
he was in England. Then it became 
known that the incognito monarch 
was much more interested in col- 
lecting butterflies for his remark- 
able collection in Sofia—a _ collec- 
tion given to him by “Foxy” Fer- 
dinand, onetime (1908-18) King of 
Bulgaria—than he was in discover- 
ing a royal bride. And next in 
his interests were motor cars and 
steam locomotives. of both of which 
he is an able driver. 


ITALY 





Shootings 


Skulking behind the pillars of a 
public building on the main square 
of Ravenna was one Leopoldo Mis- 
siroli, Communist, eying the passers- 
by. It was night, but through 
the gloom Communist Missiroli de- 
scried the forms of Ettore Mury, 
Commander of the 81st Legion of 
the Fascist Militia, and Renzo 
Morigi, Secretary of the local Fas- 
cisti. As they strolled by, con- 
versing earnestly, Communist Mis- 
siroli drew a gun, fired, wound- 
ing Signor Mury in the stomach, 
Signor Morigi in the leg. 

Anguished but cool, the Fascist 
Commander whipped out his re- 
volver, took careful aim, fired. A 





bullet sped, clipping a fragment 
out of the stone column _ behind 
which Communist Missiroli was 
hiding. Again the Fascist Com- 
mander took a careful bead, pulled 
the trigger. Communist Missiroli, 
with a cry of pain and rage, 
dropped dead. 

Wired Premier Benito Mussolini 
to Commander Mury: “Accept my 
fraternal greetings and most fer- 
vent good wishes. The blood shed 
by you makes you sacred to the 
cause of the revolution.” 

Wired Il Duce to Signor Morigi: 
“IT send you my good wishes 
Through your sacrifice the Fas- 
cist of Ravenna will become ever 
stronger.” 

Commented the Giornale d’ Italia, 
Mussolini newspaper: “Criminal 
waves ... will pass, while the 
beauty and strength of Fascism 
remains, ensuring to Italians a 
great, tranquil, industrious and 
powerful mother country.” 


RUSSIA 
Quakes 


The Black Sea coast was last 
week visited by a _ succession of 
earthquakes. People ran _helter- 
skelter seeking safety; confusion 
reigned. Many sought refuge in 
boats, with what success despatches 
did not state. 

At Yalta, onetime fashionable 
resort, 1,300 fugitives fought vain- 
ly for a place on a departing 
steamer. At Balaklava, famed for 
the charge of the Light Brigade, 
houses toppled. At Miskhor the 
tower of the “Lark’s Nest” (famed 
villa) fell from its lofty perch 
down the cliffs into the sea. 

More than 100 persons were 
killed; more than 1,000 were in- 
jured. 


Two Views 


Two U. S. men last week came 
out of Russia. One, Geroid Tan- 
quary Robinson, instructor at Cv- 
lumbia University, arrived in Paris 
after two years spent in Sovietland. 
The other, James Hudson Maurer, 
president of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor, reached Warsaw, 
capital of Poland, after a month 
spent in investigating conditions 
under the Bolshevik régime. . Both 
said much: 

Mr. Robinson: “In some of the 
newer buildings in Moscow the 
architecture of American pyramided 
skyscrapers is imitated, and the 
revolving street signs for the con- 
trol of traffic remind the American 
visitor of Broadway. The newest 
architecture, sculpture and painting 
show preoccupation with mechanical 
forms hardly to be matched in the 


(Continued on p. 22) 
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White’s money-earning miles 
are a Standard measure of value 
and service in a truck as fixed 
and established as the inches in 
a foot or the pounds in a ton. 
wo & The most money-ecarning 
miles have always been built 
into Whites. © © That’s why 
White is standard. © ~*~ That is 
the why of White’s leadership. 
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THE QUALITY TRUCK FOR 
LIGHT DELIVERY SERVICE 


M odel 15-B— White one-ton truck 
-has been especially designed for the 
light delivery field, It has refine- 
ments andimprovements that make 
it better adapted to present-day 
operatingdemands, Electricstarting 
and lighting are standard equipment. 
Steel wheels of smull diameter bring 
down theloading height and at the 
sametime add greatly to thea, pear- 
ance, Higher hood, streamline radi- 
ator, crown fenders, and attractive 
design throughout. It haseverything 
needed in a quality truck for modern 
light delivery service. Write for 
broadside describing this model. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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United States, and magazines simi- 
lar to Popular Mechanics are to be 
seen on all newsstands.” 

He further remarked that many 
Communists were ardent admirers 
of the writings of Henry Ford and 
Upton Sinclair. 

Mr. Maurer: “I am favorably im- 
pressed. After hard experiences 
and many shocks, Russia is recov- 
ering under the present régime, 
which is introducing new methods 
to replace the extremely backward 
system of the old régime. 

“All statistics and figures show 
tremendous work accomplished and 
continuous improvement. Labor 
never before had conditions such 
as obtain now. The trade unions 
rule the country and everything is 
open to labor. 

“Libraries exist in every factory 
and the trade unionists have a free 
ticket to the theatre every night, 
while the theatres are free for 
everybody twice a week. 

“In general, labor has pleasures 
and entertainments of which it 
never dreamed before. I never saw 
a more moral country, and all the 
stories about an increase in vene- 
real diseases are incorrect. 

“T saw a prison the day we were 
leaving Moscow. There were very 
few prisoners. The Bolsheviks do 
not improve the conditions in the 
prisons, because they do not believe 
in prisons and do not want to 
waste money on institutions to be 
liquidated in the future. 

“Food in Russia is very cheap. 
Clothing is expensive, but prices 
are gradually diminishing.” 


JAPAN 
Baptism 


Twang! Twang! Twang! An un- 
earthly noise resounded through the 
Japanese Imperial Palace in Tokyo. 
Two aged courtiers twanged a 
bowstring by bending a bow almost 
double and letting it go suddenly 
they were frightening evil spirits 
away. 

Upon a litter lay Empress 
Nagako. Erect and stern, Emperor 
Hirohito surveyed the scene before 
him. To one side court bards 
chanted a portion of the classics in 
a low tone. The great of the Em- 
pire surrounded the Imperial group. 
In it was Premier Giichi Tanaka, 
clad immaculately in Occidental 
formal attire. Hands placed to- 
gether, he prayed, standing, eyes 
wide open, before a flag-adorned 
shrine. 

The centre of this solemn group 
was a pinkish-brown princess, re- 
cently born to their Imperial Majes- 
ties of Japan (TIME, Sept. 19). 
Her only sister, Princess Shigeko 
Teru-No-Miya, 21 months, steadied 
and restrained by a nurse’s hand, 
gazed wonderingly on as the newest, 








Imperial baby, yelping, was put into 
a ceremonial bath. 

Then the Emperor announced to 
the assembled dignitaries of the 
land that the name of his last off- 
spring is Sachiko Hisa-No-Miya.* 





© International 
PREMIER TANAKA 
He prayed standing up. 
Thus terminated the Japanese 
Imperial baptism, known as_ the 
Seventh Day Ceremonies. Forth- 
with rode out of the palace pre- 
cincts aged priests to report the 
name of Princess Hisa, as she will 
be known, to the Imperial An- 
cestors. 
Solemn prayers to the Ancestral 
Spirits brought the ceremony to a 
close. 


W oe 


Under the Pacific Ocean the sea 
bed moved. Came a great rumble. 
A violent displacement sent huge 
rushes of water to the surface 
and an enormous wall of green sea 
arose from the depths to career 
with devastating force upon the 
Japanese island of Kiushiu, south 
of the main island of Hondo, upon 
which is situate Tokyo, capital city. 

At the same time an ugly storm 
gathered its forces of wind and 
rain, and, shrieking, screaming be- 
hind the white-topped sea moun- 
tains, lashed itself into tortuous 
fury and vent its wrath on this 
same island of Kiushiu. 

Skirting the southern end of 
the island, typhoon and tidal wave 
broke on the western shore, carry- 
ing great boats high into the air 
and dashing them onto inland rice 


*The ideographs representing the words 
sachiko and hisa mean “heavenly” and 
“long-enduring,”” and may be translated 


as Steadfast Helper, Eternal Happiness or 
Ever Benign. No-Miya denotes Imperial 
rank, such as Royal or Imperial Highness 
in the Occident. 








fields in the vicinity of Nagasaki. 
The towns. of Nakamura and Ko- 
jima were wrecked. Jetties, heavy 
laden barges, motor boats were 
crushed by the terrific weight of 
water or blown away by the 
screeching wind. 

Houses collapsed and the litter 
they made was hurled over the 
land for miles. Heavy rains beat 
down. Rivers and streams rose 
seething, overflowing their banks 
and rushing through the already 
flattened rice fields. Whipped into 
angry eddies by the driving storm, 
the flood carried whole houses with 
it. 

Then the spent tidal wave re- 
ceded. Miles of sea wall, some of 
it only recently constructed, crun- 
bled as the gurgling sea sucked it 
to its doom. 

For 600 miles the tempest ca- 
reered before it had expended its 
mighty energy. At Yokohama, 
northeast, a cyclone scurried, twist- 
ing and twirling, in its wake, how!l- 
ing too. Off went tin roofs, shut- 
ters, sun-blinds; down came chim- 


neys, many small houses and 
buildings; and over went freight 
cars. So rapidly went the roar- 


ing blast (60 yards wide) that 
many people working indoors were 
not aware of the huge whirlwind 
until it was raging 100 yards or 
so away. And so great was the 
debris that the railways were 
blocked for hours. 


Cost. When the Japanese came to 
count the cost of the awful visita- 
tion of the elements, they found 
719 persons had been killed, 2,313 
injured; 850 houses had been de- 
stroyed, 3,000 flooded, many of 
them floating away with their in- 
habitants astride the roofs; 37 
vessels had been dashed from their 
moorings and ten miles of dikes 
had been washed away. 


MEXICO 
W oe 


Rains. Over the Central Plateau 
of Mexico the rains descended and 
the floods arose, threatening inun- 
dation of Mexico City. Hundreds 
were rendered homeless; crops in 
large areas were ruined; railroads 
were washed out at many points; 
canals burst their banks; a _ bull 
ring almost collapsed; many houses 
were partially submerged. 

Wave. But on the west coast, 
almost certainly due to the Pacific 
submarine earthquake (see JAPAN), 
a tidal wave, said to have been 
more than 1,000 miles long and of 
mountainous proportions in height, 
spread death and destruction. 

There, as in Japan, wharves, 
jetties, ships, buildings were hurled 
landwards or smacked flat by 
mighty impact. Later the shattered 
remnants were sucked into the sea 
by the retreating water. 
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tured life with the fearless audacity and 
daring devotion to truth of Guy de Maupas- 
sant. In stories that may be read in fen 
minutes, Maupassant, with his characteristic 
pagan frankness, embodies the entire gamut 
of human passions, the full breadth and depth 
| of French life and love. 
Now for the first time you can know and 
| enjoy all the superb short stories of Mau- 
| passant exactly as they were written in the 
original French. Every translation absolutely 
| 


N° other writer, living or dead, has ever pic- 


complete, authentic and unabridged. 


SHORT STORIES 
Pt 
GUY DE” 


“AUPASSANT 
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Every Short Story 


AUPASSANT 


EVER WROTE 


rd 


All in One Volume 


Virtue 

A Piece of String 

In the Moonlight 

Mile. Fifi 

The Inn 

The Devi! 

The Venus of 
Braniza 

The Sequel of 
Divorce 

Mademoiselle 

Graveyard Sirens 

Am I Insane? 

The Charm 
Dispelled 

A Little Walk 

A Dead Woman’s 
Secret 

Bed No. 29 

Doubtful 
Happiness 

After Death 

Room No. 11 . 

The Tobacco Shop 

A Passion 

Regret 

The False Gems 

A Useful House 

Was It a Dream? 

Boule de Suif. 


The Diamond 
Necklace 

The Story of a 
Farm Girl 

Love 

Ugly 

The Hole 

A Family 

Bertha 

A Mesalliance 

The Carter’s 
Wench 

The Bed 

A Way to Wealth 

Forbidden Fruit 

Madame Parisse 

A Wife’s 
Confession 

Love’s Awakening 

Woman’s Wiles 

The Wedding 
Night 

On Cats 

One Phase of Love 

A Poor Girl 

Caught 

Magnetism 

Countess Satan 

The New Sensation 


The Thief 


The Diary of a 
Madman 

In His Sweet- 
Heart’s Livery 

Lost 

Margot’s Tapers 

Waiter, a Bock! 

The Mad Woman 

Virtue in the 
Ballet 

Fecundity 

Words of Love 

The Impolite Sex 

The Farmer’s Wife 

On Perfumes 

An Unfortunate 
Likeness 

A Rupture 

The Lost Step 

The Artist’s Wife 

The Rendezvous 

A Fashionable 
Woman 

An Old Maid 

The Love of Long 


Ago 
A Queer Night in 
Paris 


Ghosts 


And 150 more vivid tales—all in this wonderful book 


Read it FREE! 


- You must see this amazing book to appreciate it fully. 
Fine quality India paper, large, readable type; the 
beautiful “Life-time’’ Fabrikoid, richly grained binding, 

stamped with 22-kt. gold. Clip and mail the coupon 
now, keep and read the book a week, then decide 


if you want it. 
the judge of the book’s merit. 


now—just the coupon. 


Gentlemen: 


You risk nothing; you alone are 


Send no money 


Walter J. Black, Inc., Dept. 59, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me for free examination your new 


ge 





P00. U. 8. Par. O97, 


WALTER J. BLACK Inc. 


171 Madison Avenue 
EW YORK CITY. NY 
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TIMP. September 28. 


One-Volume Edition of Guy de Maupassant’s Complete 
Short Stories, 1,000 pages, printed in large, clear type, 
on fine India paper; limp, maroon Fabrikoid binding, 
stamped in 22-kt. gold. I will either return the book 
at your expense or send you $3.98 in full payment 
within one week. 


Name. 


O Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian 
Morocco. Add $1.50 to the price. Same approval privilege. 
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Bridge Code 


Bridge addicts by thousands de- 
voured eagerly the first recognized 
code of laws for Contract Bridge 
issued last week by the Whist 
Club. 








This Whist Club was founded in 
Manhattan in 1893. It admits only 
about 100 resident members. The 
president is Charles M. Schwab, 
famed steel king; the members are 
almost all socially and financially 
impeccable. It is a small, quiet, 
publicity-shy club; existing only for 
card games, but nowadays _ not 
Whist. 

The prototype of the Whist Club 
is the Portland Club in London. 
For years the Portland Club made 
the laws for all of England. Other 
clubs complained, forced the Port- 
land Club to call their members to 
a law-making committee. So also 
with the Whist Club; a few years 
ago other U. S. clubs grumbled at 
what they considered to be “un- 
warranted authority.” Now the 
laws are made by a committee of 
various prominent card clubs. But 
the laws are still issued by The 
Whist Club. 


Into the Portland Club in Lon- 
don one afternoon in the last dec- 
ade of the 19th Century, strode 
Lord Brougham with an idea. He 
summoned three of his acquaint- 
ances around him and called for a 
pack of cards. He outlined to them 
a game that later was to become 
known as Bridge Whist. That 
afternoon, as far as anyone can 
accurately tell, was the birthday 
of a card game which spans the 
civilized world, which later devel- 
oped and fastened itself more firm- 
ly on the white man’s leisure as 
Auction Bridge; and now promises 
‘to take another step and monopolize 
card tables as Contract Bridge. 

Before Bridge there was for 
many years Whist; and on Whist 
tre the fundamentals of all types 
of Bridge laid. Whist was played 
with a pack of 52 cards; dealt 
one at a time to four players; 
partners two and two. The last 
card was turned up and its suit 
(hearts, spades, clubs, diamonds) 
determined the trump. One player 
led a card, face up on the table, 
and the others played to it in ro- 
tation. ‘The players shedding the 
highest card of the suit (ace high, 
king next and so on down to two) 
took the trick. If his hand was 
lacking in cards of the suit led 
he was privileged to play a trump, 
if he had one, and take the trick; 
the lowest trump outvaluing the 
ace of any other suit. To win, one 
side must take a minimum of six 
tricks (a book); additional tricks 
counted for points, games. 


Bridge Whist soon supplanted 





TIME 


Whist and for about ten years 
reigned unchallenged. It became 
known as Bridge. Then one after- 
noon three Englishmen (according 
to reliable tradition) could not find 
a fourth to complete their table. 
They evolved a game based on ex- 
posing one of the four hands and 





SCHWAB 


CHARLES M. 


The members are .. . impeccable. 


bidding for it. 
mated he could make the most 
tricks with his hand playing in 
combination with the exposed hand 
took the bid. There were, of 
course, heavy penalties, for over- 
estimation. From this crude start 
grew Auction Bridge, which is still 
the most widely played of all. In 
its present form all four of the 
players, beginning with the dealer, 
have a chance to bid (though no 
hand is at first exposed). 
laws, convention and -shrewdness 
enable a potent partnership to give 
each other the maximum of valu- 
able information as to the contents 
of their hands and the possibilities 
of winning play in combination. 
When the hand is finally auctioned 
to the highest bidder, his partner 
exposes his hand and the play for 
tricks proceeds. 

Manhattan card players say that 
the first important U. S. game of 
Auction Bridge was organized at 
the Knickerbocker Whist Club in 
1908, by Wynne Ferguson, promi- 
nent writer of Bridge books.* Other 
players watched, scoffed. But in a 
few weeks the game caught hold; 





*Practical Auction Bridge; Auction Bridge 
(annually): 100 Bridge Lessons. 


The man who esti-: 


Bidding - 
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soon swept the country; remains 
supreme, 


In the last few years reports of 
a game called Contract Bridge 
drifted’ in from Europe. Potent 
card players, investigating, liked 
Contract Bridge. It is based on 
Auction Bridge principles; but re- 
quires immensely shrewder bidding 
skill. The bidding is in most cases 
higher; the winners’ totals fatter; 
the penalties for bad bidding and 
bad play far graver. Experts 
say Contract will supplant Auc- 
tion. 

Even casual players enjoy a mon- 
ey stake on Bridge. It may be 
scaled from a small fraction of 
a penny per point (on which one 
may lose less than a dollar on an 
unlucky evening) to any number 
of pennies or dollars per point (at 
which one may win thousands on 
a lucky evening). 

Bridge at men’s clubs is always 


played for a stake; usually in 
women’s clubs, and at country 
clubs, and almost invariably on 


boats and trains. Marine and rail- 
road companies beg passengers to 
beware of sharpers. In the home 
there are sometimes sharpers; 
never at a reputable club. 


Tilden v. Lacoste 


Last week at the National 
Singles Tennis Championship at 
Forest Hills, Long Island, William 
T. Tilden II tried for a record. He 
tried to match William A. Larned’s 
list of seven national champion- 
ships. Tilden has six. Last year 
Henri Cochet of France robbed 
him of his chance to tie R. D. 
Sears’s record, seven successive 
championships; René Lacoste _be- 
came 1926 champion. 

Fighting Lacoste in the 1927 
finals, Tilden seemed burned out 
by the frantic rush and smash of 
trying to defend the Davis Cup 
(TIME, Sept. 19). Gloom shrouded 
experts, patriots. Tilden, dogged, 
forced Lacoste to long deuce sets. 
Never a popular champion, the 
greatest ovation of his history 
drummed into his ears as _ he 
walked off the court loser to La- 
coste, 11-9, 6-3, 11-9. 


At Meadow Brook 


Courteous centaurs again pranced 
out upon the smooth surface of In- 
ternational Field, Meadow Brook 
Club, Long Island. Thousands 
clamored in the light blue grand- 
stands. Thomas Hitchcock Jr. 
smote the first goal and the U. S. 
team led the British team. Hitch- 
cock Jr. smote the second goal; and 
the third. He smote five goals in 
the game; J. Watson Webb smote 
two; Devereux Milburn, U. S. cap- 
tain, one. Maleolm Stevenson, 
fourth player on the team, smote 
none, but played valiantly. In the 
seventh chukker he slipped from 
his horse and lay, a white figure, 
on the green grass. His_ knee, 
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D. you ever wake up to a bright, 
brisk morning with a faint distaste 
for brightness and briskness? And 
does a feeling of complete disillusion- 
ment with life and love and gaiety 
then creep over you? 

It pains us to speak so bluntly, 
but that, friend, bespeaks a degree 
of unsophistication quite unworthy 
of you. Really. 

For it’s quite a lot more civilized 
to take a drink of Eno before per- 
mitting yourself to generalize about 
the state of the world. 

You may think it crass, but 
you’ve really no idea how often 
melancholia and disillusionment 
arise from such subtle and sinister 
ills as a sluggish intestinal tract, im- 
proper elimination, and the ac¢umu- 
lation within you of certain of the 
results of dining too well. 


\ 


This is 


more civilized ... 
























































THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 













Get a bottle of Eno today. A 
dash in a little water makes a cool- 
ing, delightful drink with none of 
the drastic action or nauseating 
taste of ordinary salt laxatives. 
Eno is pleasant to take, and its 
laxative action is mild but beauti- 
fully thorough. It will whip your 
palate like a bracing breeze and may 
start your appetite for living well on 
the way to recovery. 

And since yours is probably the 
only really civilized household in 
the land without.a bottle, it’s best 
to remedy that situation at once. 

Eno, world renowned for over 
half a century, from all druggists, 
75c and $1.25 a bottle. Prepared 
only by J.C. Eno, Ltd. Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Bel- 
mont Building, Madison Ave. at 
34th St., New York. 
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struck by a fiercely-driven ball, was 
paralyzed. He rose; walked 
around; remounted; finished the 
game. 

Britain, losing, smote five goals, 
but played a far fiercer game than 
in the opening match (TIME, Sept. 
19) when the U. S. won 13 to 3. 

The U. S. kept the International 
Cup. 

The next International Polo 
matches will be played in 1930. 


Godfrey v. Munn 


There is always a_blackamoor 
in the pugilistic woodpile. Recent- 
ly Harry Wills, for many years 
dark menace to the supremacy of 
two-fisted whites, was dismissed 
from the woodpile by a knockout 
at the hand of Paolino Uzcudun. 
The place of Mr. Wills was last 
week acquired by George Godfrey, 
228%-pound blackamoor actor* of 
Leiperville, Pa. Mr. Godfrey dis- 
posed of Monte Munn, onetime 
Nebraska legislator, onetime wrest- 
ler, whose alma mater is the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Messrs. God- 
frey & Munn were scheduled to 
fight twelve rounds. The referee 
checked the proceedings in the 
fourth, out of sympathy for Mr. 
Munn. He had _ been’ knocked 
flat in the third for the count of 
nine; was tired, bloody, outclassed. 


Chicago Open 

For many seasons Johnny Far- 
rell, New York professional golfer, 
has borne as modestly as possible, 
the title of best-dressed golfer in 
the profession. This year he has 
been acquiring other titles. Last 
week he acquired the Chicago Open 
title, principally by holing a 25-foot 
putt on the last hole of the last 
round. An unusual item of the 
play was a_ hole-in-one scored 
by Harry Cooper, Los Angeles. 
Such holes are almost unheard 
of in important tournament play, 
the ace of Jock Hutchison when 
he won the British Open in 1921 
being the only one remembered 
by experts. 

Mr. Farrell’s titles for the year, 
more than any golfer has ever ac- 
quired at once, include: Metropol- 
itan Open, 256 strokes; Wheeling 
Open, 146 (36 holes); Shawnee 
Onen, 279; Eastern Open, 286; 
Massachusetts Open, 285; Philadel- 
phia Open, 292; Pennsylvania Open, 
295; Chicago Open, 285. 


Versatile 


In New Haven, perplexed specta- 
tors watched Mack Hillis, New 
Haven, Eastern League baseball 
player, changing places. By the 
middle of the game they loudly 
cheered him, no longer perplexed. 
Hillis played every position on the 
team in one afternoon, accepting 
faultlessly a fielding chance in 
each. 


*Mr. Godfrey played well as the Negro 
coek in the spectacular film, Old Ironsides. 
He is also potent at football. 


SCIENCE 








Poison Detector 


Many an employe, going about 
his tasks in a manufactory where 
mercury heating is in process, has 
found himself suffering unaccus- 








© International 
GEORGE GODFREY 
. potent at football. 


(See col. 1) 


tomed ailments. His eyes glaze 
with fever. Dysentery sets in. The 
dentist cautions him against pyo- 
rrhea, for his teeth are loosening. 
Finally the doctor orders him to 
give up work for a long vacation 
in the country and he recovers. 
What has occurred in such cases 
is an insidious mercurial poison- 
ing, the result of inhaling mer- 
cury vapors escaped from leaking 
seams in the apparatus. The ill- 
ness may be a long time coming 
or a short time. Mercury is cum- 
ulative in effect, depending almost 
entirely upon the quantity of poi- 
son absorbed, very little upon the 
time of absorption. 

Scientists in the General Elec- 
tric Co. laboratories have invented 
an instrument to register the pres- 
ence of as little as one part of 
mercury in 20,000,000 parts of at- 
mosphere. Before the poison is 
detected by symptoms of illness 
in drooping employes, a coating of 
yellow sulphide on a strip of paper 
gives the signal by turning black 
(the result of contact between 
selenium sulphide and mercury). 
The degree of blackness is photo- 
graphed by shining a light through 
the strip of yellow sulphide. If 
the sulphide has turned dark, less 
light will penetrate; if black, no 
light will penetrate. This is re- 
corded on an ammeter legible to 
every eye. 





Explains Gravity 


Sir Isaac Newton described 
gravity as a force which attracts 
every particle of matter in the 
universe to every other particle 
in direct proportion to the prod- 
uct of their masses and in _ in- 
verse proportion to the square of 
their distances. But he did not 
venture a law explaining why 
such an effect exists. 

Last week Cant. T. J. See, U. 
S. N., mathematician and astron- 
omer, from his laboratory’ on 
Mare Island, Calif., submitted a 
theory in exnlanation. Ether 
waves, beating their way through 
the universe at a velocity of 294,- 
000 miles a second (57 per cent 
faster than light waves travel), 
maintain by their incessant mo- 
tion the relationship between 
masses which is ascribed to the 
force of gravity. The fundamen- 
tal unit of force of the ether 
wave is the “etheron.” It can 
be measured, apparently, or its 
size apprehended, by mathemati- 
cal formula, for Capt. See de- 
scribed it as “having corpuscles 
one thousand million times smaller 
than the electron, which is 1,760 
times smaller than a _ hydrogen 
atom.” In comprehensible masses, 
the relationship might thus be 
exemplified: “If atoms of common 
gas, such as hydrogen, nitrogen, 
or oxygen be imagined the size 
of lemons, oranges or grapefruits, 
then, on the same scale, the elec- 
tron is like a coarse grain of 
sand, and the etheron, or particle 
of ether, is like a fine particle 
of smoke from a cigar.” So fine 
are these particles that they 
penetrate freely through the earth, 
sun and planets. 


AutomaticSO§ 


No less heroic than the captains 
who go down with their ships 
are the radio and wireless operators 
who stand by their instruments to 
the last, tapping out distress sig- 
nals. There is always the chance 
that another craft just over the 
horizon will pick up the little click- 
ing cries that tell the name of 
the disabled ship, the latitude and 
longitude of its position. Often the 
rescuer will arrive in time to save 
those who have been dropped over 
the side of the sinking vessel in 
bobbing lifeboats. Among them 
he probably will not find the wire- 
less operator who has held to his 
post, exhausting every possibility 
of communication. 

William S. Thompson, Western 
Union telegraph operator, last week 
announced the invention of a device 
that will transmit distress  sig- 
nals (or any other messages) auto- 
matically, thus releasing the over- 
ator from his duty of signaling 
for help even while the ship sinks. 
It can be used on airplanes as well. 
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N THESE luxurious days we like 

a little comfort with our travel. 
Ocean liners are like magnificent 
floating hotels. Passenger trains offer 
the traveler anything from a sump- 
tuous dinner to a shave and haircut. 

This being the case even live stock 
can quite properly expect to ride in 
de luxe fashion. 

That is the Pennsylvania’s reason 
for running “Man O’ War”—a lim- 
ited train for live stock. This big 
freight, named and scheduled like 
any passenger limited, brings in its 
cargo of cattle and hogs on time— 
just as the passenger flyer discharges 
its human burden promptly. 

And though the best of service is 
rendered to patrons—there’s no extra 
fare. 

‘*Man O’ War” swings out of the 
Chicago yards every evening to begin 
its run to Eastern Markets. All its 
four-footed passengers are comfort- 
ably settled in large well-equipped 
stock cars of the most modern type— 





ze | | 
MAN O WAR’ 
A Limited Train for 
four-footed passengers 


ALi B~_ « 


“Man O’ War” is one of the most 
important trains in the great fleet of 60 
named Pennsylvania freights that have 
set remarkable records for regularity 


the kind that afford plenty of fresh 
air and sunlight for the trip. 


“Man O’ War” doesn’t carry a 


diner, but everybody eats together 
the following evening at the Pitts- 


burgh Union Stock Yards where the 


cuisine is unsurpassed. 


Shippers: 


Are you giving the man who 
routes your freight the time and 
opportunity to effect the econ- 
omies, contribute to the new 
business strategy which in many 
industries is considered the most 
important development since 


Mass Production? 
The Industrial Traffic Manag- 


ers of many organizations have 
been instrumental in the speed- 
ing up of turnover—in the re- 
duction of inventories—and in 
the opening up of new selling 
territories to which improved 
freight transportation has given 
them access. 
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and dependability of on time arrival. 
Month after month these “‘Limiteds of 
the Freight Service” have held to their 
schedules rigidly, 


And to ward off fatigue there’s a 
five hour rest period here, after which 


the stock hops aboard again and 
“Man O’ War” pulls out on the final 
lap of its journey to Eastern Markets. 


Shower baths for 
“High Hat’’ hogs 


When the weather’s sultry and “‘ Man 
O’ War” has hogs aboard, the great 
American institution of the shower 
bath comes into play. At watering 
stations along the route the cars con- 
taining hogs are drenched fiequently. 
Could even the most particular hog 
ask more? 

Live stock coming off the Chicago 
Market as well as shipments from 
other Western Stock Yards routing 
through the Chicago Gateway are 
carried by this dependable Pennsyl- 
vania freight train. And “Man O’ 
War’s” consistent on schedule ar- 
rivals at Eastern Terminals have 
won for it a big reputation with the 
live stock trade 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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TRADE MARK REG US PAT. OFF 


The Shoe that: Different 


b bee business of FOOT-JOY shoes is to 
keep the nerves and muscles which 
play an important part in the human 
walking mechanism happy. 

Theentire weight of aman’s body is on the 
bottom of his feet. FOOT-JOY shoes are 
constructed with proper foundation to 
carry this weight in comfort and keep the 
muscles and nerves in a natural condition. 
This, in spite of the unyielding surfaces of 
cement, concrete or tile on which practic- 
ally all walking today is done. 


It is not necessary to wear ugly looking 
shoes in order toget comfort end the prop- 
er support. Send for catalogue showing 
smart styles in FOOT-JOY, “‘The Shoe 
That's Different.” 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 


The above statement is just as true of Foot-Joy Shoes 
for Women. Write for information. 





MEDICINE 


In Cleveland 


In Fairview Park Hospital, Cleve- 
land, a Mrs. Sam Smith waited to 
be delivered of her baby; a Mrs. 
Harry Conrad Smith waited to be 
delivered of her baby; and a Mrs. 
Mathew Smith waited to be de- 
livered of her baby. Each knew 
not of the others; each trusted in 
the devices which hospitals use 
to prevent new-born babies from 
getting mixed up. 

The best approved device is to 
permit only one obstetrical case 
into the maternity delivery room at 
a time. Promptly after delivery 
a piece of adhesive tape is placed 
on the child’s back, giving its name, 
date & hour of birth, sex and a 
lot number. As a further pre- 
caution the obstetrical (O.B.) nurse 
puts a numbered band on_ the 
child’s wrist and on the mother’s 
wrist another band numbered in 
duplicate. The method is like that 
which ornithologists use in bird 
marking. 

Another, and perhaps more com- 
mon device, is to prepare two 
strings of beads with the father’s 
full name. If twins or larger 
multiples are feared, extra strings 
are made up, with figures 1, 2, 3, 
4, added. Then at the time of de- 
livery, and before the umbilical 
cord is cut, one string is put around 
the mother’s neck, the duplicate 
(or duplicates) around the baby’s 
(or babies’). Such bead strings 
eannot slip over the baby’s head. 

The systems to hospital author- 
ities have seemed fool-proof. Babies 
could be handled efficiently. They 
could be shuffled around. They 
could be kept in cribs, if need be, 
like boxes on a shoe store shelf. 
And identity would be kept. 

In Cleveland’s Fairview Park 
Hospital, Mrs. Sam Smith’s time 
came. Orderlies trundled her to 
the delivery room. Her own doctor, 
J. A. W. Reutenik was not there. 
An interne, P. B. Hisrich, was to 
help her; and to help him were 
the hospital’s director of obstet- 
rics, Nurse Ruth Meyer, and a 
student nurse. 

A baby was born. Nurse Meyer 
sang out “Male!” The student 
aid wrote on a piece of adhesive 
plaster, “Male, No. 70”; slapped 
the plaster on the baby’s _ back. 
In the shake of a dead lamb’s tail 
the baby was on its way to the 
nursery; in a longer jiffy the 
mother was trundled towards her 
hospital bed; and interne and 
nurses washed their hands, turned 
around for the next case. Ten 
minutes later Mrs. Sam Smith’s 
own doctor came, looked at hospi- 
tal records, genially congratulated 
Sam Smith on the birth of a boy. 

Within 36 hours Mrs. Harry 
Conrad Smith bore a child and 
Mrs. Matthew Smith a child. One 
baby was numbered 69, the other 
71. Fairview Park Hospital had 
three Smith babies—numbered 69, 
70, 71. Three mothers nursed 
their numbered babies and called 
them sons. 

For eight days Mrs. Sam Smith 
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snuggled her newborn child to her, 
nursed it, found marked resem- 
blances to her husband. On the 
eighth day she felt her strength re- 
turning. She discovered her suc- 
kling was a girl. Startled, she 
complained. 

Hospital records showed that be- 
fore the original “m-a-l-e” of the 
birth docket had been written an 
“f-e.” Such penciled metamor- 
phosis made Mrs. Sam Smith sus- 
pect that she was nursing a change- 
ling. That was not her child, mis- 
called boy by clerical error. The 
other Smiths were authentically 
parents of boys, and were leaving 
the hospital. But Mrs. Sam Smith 
would nct leave the hospital until 
she had a boy. Mr. Sam Smith 
hired a lawyer. 

Although, in Ohio, hospitals, be- 
ing incorporated as charitable in- 
stitutions, are not liable for dam- 
ages on account of errors or mis- 
takes of their employes, the Sam 
Smith lawyer raised newspaper 
thunder last week. A county judge, 
Carl- Weygandt, refused the hospi- 
tal’s request to hush up the affair, 
himself visited the hospital (and 
Mrs. Sam Smith). He found a 
nurse, Gretchen Meyer, who had 
bathed the baby three times during 
each of the obfuscated days. She 
“regretted her lack of observation” 
and said she did not learn the 
Sam Smith’s baby’s sex until 
the dispute broke. 

Blood analysts were to be called 
in, and anthropometrists, finger 
print experts, palmists, et al. 

Exclaimed Judge Weygandt: 
“This case is unique. More than 
the lives of the baby and the 
parents are at stake. 

“Their very souls hang in the 
balance. If the Smiths are forced 
to accept this girl before they are 
satisfied that she is theirs, beau- 
tiful as the baby may be and as 
much as in time they may come 
to love her, the baby’s life will be 
damned by an eternal doubt. Hos- 
pital officials must come clean in 
this matter, even if a mistake has 
been made.” 

Said Mrs. Sam Smith: “All 
my other babies have been big and 
fat. This one is small and thin.” 

Said Mr. Sam Smith: “I want 
my wife to have her own baby.” 


EDUCATION 








Little Rebels 


Good Morning to you, 
Good Morning to you, 
Good Morning, Dear Teacher, 
Good Morning to you. 

So—when September winds call 
them home from the wild streets 
and fields—obedient children, bring- 
ing fruit or flowers, are accustomed 
to chant to fresh-faced _ school- 
marms. 


William Albertson, a boy whose 
arithmetic was always wrong, 
hummed no such homage as he 
lounged carelessly into his sixth- 
grade seat at the Brainard Public 
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Teacher Caroline Carroll stood up 
smartly with an American flag, all 
the other pupils raised their right 
hands in the trig salute that they 
had been: taught to use. Not so 
William Albertson, who merely 
waggled one grimy paw. Said 
Teacher Carroll: “William Albert- 
son, you salute that flag!” Smirked 
William Albertson: “Aw, I did 
salute it, didn’t I, good enough?” 
Dullards sniggered, smart alecks 
frowned, Teacher Carroll made her 
face look stern. “You come with 
me, William Albertson, right now,” 
said she. Out in the hall she seized 
William Albertson, shook his slouch- 
ing shoulders with vigor. William 
Albertson, ruffled and ashamed, 
said “Let me go”; then with his 
fist he bashed Teacher Carroll’s 
nose. When she screamed with 
pain and rage, teachers and pupils 
rushed into the hallway. Soon five 
policemen in blue coats ran through 
the door, the children ran back in- 
to their classrooms to sit primly 
at their desks, William Albertson 
ran home crying. Later he was 
arrested. 


At the Morrisville High School, 
in Doylestown, Pa., Miss Mary 
Bones was the instructor in ath- 
letics: Miss Ruth Steiner, a brawny 
girl, was the captain of the girls’ 
basketball team. One afternoon, a 
youth, watching Ruth Steiner as 
she capered in dusty bloomers, 
squawked to her teammates, was 
moved to make an insulting re- 
mark. Infuriated, Ruth Steiner 
asked Miss Bones to make the 
youth apologize. Miss Bones re- 
fused, smiling at the intensity of 
Ruth Steiner. Later when they 
met on the street, Ruth Steiner 
grabbed Miss Bones, punched her 
face, scratched her shoulders, kicked 
her shins. Last week Ruth Steiner 
was fined $100. 


De Pinna Flayed 


Sirs: 

I wouldn’t like to say what 
school I go to, because the fel- 
lows might kid me. But I go 
to a very good school; the 
fellows think it is the best 
school in America. I think it 
is, too, and that’s why I am 
writing you about this. TIME 
examines everything. Did you 
see an advertisement in the 
New York Times last week 
from a clothing store, De Pin- 
na’s? De Pinna’s published a 
big advertisement calling them- 
selves “Outfitters to ‘Prep’ 
School Students. . . .” Then they 
say “The leading ‘prep’ schools 
of the East have established 
standards of dress,” and a lot 
more guff. Around the ad- 
vertisement they put the school 
seals of Andover, Mercersburg, 
Pomfret, Choate, Groton, Law- 
renceville, Exeter, Hill, St. 
Paul’s, Taft and Hotchkiss. 
Where does De Pinna’s get that 
stuff, calling these schools the 
leading “prep” schools of the 
East? Most of them are 
pretty good schools; I know 
fellows that go there. And how 


School, Mount Holly, N. J. When 
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and return AY * > 
Visit Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- ‘© 
hai and Hong Kong en route 
Take advantage of this attractive roundtrip 
fare and realize your dream of travel to the 
Orient. Included are meals and first class ac- 
commodations on a palatial President Liner. 
The ports of call are gateways to the ancient 
— of the Far East—each fascinating in 
itself. 


You see Hawaii, beautiful beyond compare. Then 
Japan, island kingdom of unusual charm. Here old 
ideals are giving way to modern progressiveness. 

China with its quaint river life, great cities and uni- 
que architecture holds much to lure the visitor. 

Finally Manila, at the crossroads of the Pacific, gay 
and international. Visit near-by Baguio, delightful 
mountain resort. 

Go in luxurious comfort on a great President Lin- 
er. Hospitable public rooms, private staterooms that 
are spacious and equipped with beds, not berths. Per- 
sonalservice and a cuisine which justifiesthe highest 
ptaiseof world travelers. Liberal stopoversatany port. 

A sailing every two weeks from Seattle to Japan, 
China and Manila via the American Mail Line. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for the Orient (via Honolulu)and 
Round the World. Fortnightly sailings from Boston 
and New York via Havana, Panama and California. 

Asailing every two weeks from Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles for Boston and New York. 

For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


{ 


1108S. DearbornStreet . . . Chicago, Ill. 604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New York 





101 Bourse Bldg. . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 1018 Be: Bld _ i . 
514.W. Sixth Sereet’ ; Los Angeles, Calif, i77SeaceSaeet * | uspureh, Pe. 
32Broadway . . . . NewYork DimeBankBuilding . . . Detroit 
1519 Railroad Ave.So. . Seattle,Wash. Robert Dollar Bldg. . San Francisco, Calif. 
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Boston 


Garter 
Mie 


Only in the Boston can you get the 
Agrippa Web. The new ventilated 
open mesh web with non-skid back 
which prevents slipping even when 
worn very loose. 

Single and Double Grip 

50c and 65¢ everywhere 
George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 


How Did Your Garters Look this A.M.? 











BUY YOUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


etter PINS 


FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 

| FREE CATALOG 
Either of these beautiful designs Sil- 

ver Plate 35c ea., $3.50 doz; Gold 

Plate 50c ea.. $5.00 doz. Sterling Sil- 

ver 50c ea., $5.00 doz. 2 colors enam- 

el: Any3 or 4 letters and date. Patent 
No. 3395 safety catches lic each extra. No. 


Bastian Bros. Co., $50Bastian Building Rochester, N. ¥. 





Do You Own a Boat — 
— CRAFT are built for young 
and o!d to drive with equal enjoy- 
ment and pleasure. More easily opera- 
ted than a good car, Chris- Craft will 
take you into the healthy out of doors. 
Bring back the glow of youth. Furnish 
you and your family with the ideal 
means of recreation. 
22 ft. 35 mile “Cadet” 26 ft. 30 mile Chris-Craft 
$2395 $3500 


26 ft. 40 mile Chris-Craft 
$4000 


Direct Factory Branches 
153 West 3lst Street, - - «+ New York City 
3307 East JeffersonAve. « - - Detroit 


Chris Smith & Sons 


Factory {oat Co. sAi'genx 





many fellows at Exeter, Ando- 
ver, Mercersburg and Law- 
renceville ever bought a suit at 
De Pinna’s? But there are 
other leading schools; where 
the fellows dress just as well 
as any clothes from De Pinna’s. 
How would De Pinna’s like it 
if I put an advertisement call- 
ing Brooks and Rogers Peet 
the “leading clothing stores” in 
New York? I gress Brooks and 
Rogers Peet could quote figures 
on numbers of suits sold that 
would make De Pinna _ look 
pretty sick. Just as I could 
quote football scores that 
wouldn’t read so well as the 
“leading ‘prep’ schools of the 
East.” 

(Signed) DENNY 


TIME does not know Denny’s 
name, did not bother to find out. 
Doubtless the fellows would “kid” 
him. Perhaps Denny’s protest 
echoes the thoughts of thousands 
of boys who go to the $1,000 
schools. Each one thinks his is 
the best school in America, and 
each one has_ football scores. 
Among the many leading eastern 
schools omitted by De Pinna are: 
St. Mark’s, Kent, St. George’s. 
Tome, St. Paul’s (Garden City), 
Hackley, Canterbury, Salisbury, 
Rumsey Hall, Peddie, Pawling, Fay, 
Kiskiminetas. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





| 





Beasts 


Monkeys. When an_ orchestra, 
attempting to tabulate animalian 
reactions to music, played in the 
monkey gallery at the Philadelphia 
Zoo last week, the little brown per- 
sons were bewildered and enchant- 
ed. As the instruments were tuned, 
the merry apes danced in their 
cages and cocked their ears. When 
the drummer tapped his drum, 
mandrill and marmoset cowered 
and wept with an _ uncontrollable 
fear. As the violins swept up in 
the frail music of a waltz, they all 
sat still as statues. Saxophone and 
trumpet made them run and jump. 
Then, when the musicians stopped, 
the monkeys shrilled, squealed, jab- 
bered, in a frenzy of fantastic en- 
thusiasm. At last the bass viol 
boomed; then all the little monkeys, 
blinking and peering, pushed their 
sad faces against the bars. 


Elephant. When the same or- 
chestra played outside the house 
of a twelve-year-old elephant named 
Poetre, she listened with polite and 
melancholy attention. As the wild 
oboes wailed, she bent her huge 
head in self-conscious sorrow. When 
the brass horns shouted, she flapped 
the floor with a map of Africa, her 
right ear. For violins and cellos, 
she rolled her small bright eye. 
Then, when the crazy, jazzy saxo- 
phone blew a blue note, Poetre 
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filled the geyser-ish trumpet of her 
nose with air and water, blew out 
a moan more liquid than the trom- 
bone’s. In wet clothes and a panic 
the minstrels scurried off. 


Squirrels. On the roof of a house 
in Canandaigua, N. Y., there stood 
a fat squirrel who looked like 
“Babe” Ruth. On the limb of an 
oak tree not far off, stood another. 
Soon the squirrel on the oak limb 
picked up an acorn, moistened it as 
if about to throw a spitball, pi- 
rouetted with an acorn clasped in 
waving paw, then threw a spitball 
to the squirrel on the roof who 
caught the pitched nut. Through 
a whole autumn afternoon these 
two impudent squirrels thus aped 
their betters playing baseball. 
(Such, at any rate, was the sub- 
stance of a report vouched for by 
one Clair L. Morey, Canandaigua 
attorney, and broadcast by the 
Associated Press.) 


Cows. In Cranford, N. J., two 
mild cows stepped into the middle 
of a highroad and fell asleep. For 
one hour, motorists coaxed, kicked, 
whistled, roared, cursed, stroked. 
The two would not budge. At last 
three men who were friends of the 
cows came by. They—the chief of 
police, the supervisor of the school, 
the principal of the school—per- 
suaded the comfortable cows to 
leave the smooth, warm surface of 
their roadbed. 


Cat. Their eyes like round sud- 
den stars in the reflection of head- 
lights, feline debauchees parade on 
roads at night, killing birds and 
frightening motorists. Last week 
near Chillicothe, Ohio, such a fe- 
line debauchee squatted, yowling 
and jeering, on a road in front of 
Mrs. E. C. Hood who was driving 
her car. Mrs. Hood, startled by 
the sparkling eyes, drove her car 
over the side of a bridge, injuring 
herself, demolishing her car. 


Wombat. Near Sydney, Austra- 
lia, a captive wombat,* the prop- 
erty of one Timothy Sermon, was 
chained to a post for the entertain- 
ment of visitors to Timothy Ser- 
mon’s ranch. A _ lanky, nervous 
creature, this sly marsupial} spent 
his days in a hopscotch circular 
gallop, his nights in forlorn and 
ridiculous nightmares, or wild 
nostalgic visions. Last week, Tim- 
othy Sermon found his wombat, 
covered with dirt and excrement, 
his thin sensitive nose pushed far 
into the yellow loam, a suicide. 


Pics. A fat, big pig last week 
caught the hiccups. For three 


*A large, clumsy, burrowing animal, not 
totally unlike a pig, which weighs up to 100 
Ibs. The wombat of Mr. Sermon weighed 
67 Ibs. when dead. 

4A marsupial is an animal with a pouch 
for carrying young—opossum, kangaroo, 
wombat, etc 
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nights its pen, in Birmingham, Ala., 
echoed with a silly incessant guf- 
faw. Owner of the pig, one Joseph 
St. George, deprived of sleep, sur- 
veyed his eccentric porker. He 
ordered a large plate of “swill” to 
be brought. This the pig ate greed- 
ily and continued hiccupping. Mr. 
St. George whacked the pig’s back 
with a trowel; still the idiotic 
grunts continued. Then Mr. St. 
George soaked the pig with ice 
cold water; no cure. At last 
Joseph St. George came with a 
little perfumed sponge which he 
pushed against the pig’s_ snout. 
Soon the pig slept, the hiccups 
ceased. 


Weasel. Soup, beautiful soup. 
—LEWIS CARROL. 


Round and round the vinegar jug 
The monkey chased the weasel; 
The monkey stopped to blow his 
nose, 
Wangh! went the weasel. 
—OLD RHYME. 


Near Seattle, Wash., one Mrs. 
M. E. Stein was cooking fish. Hear- 
ing a commotion outside, she left 
her kitchen, left the fish frying 
over the fire and a great jug of 
spicy soup standing on the floor. 
When she returned to the kitchen, 
she first went to “turn” the fish; 
then she looked at her soup tureen. 
She stared at her soup tureen; 
over the edge of it was hanging a 
grey, silky brush. When Mrs. 
Stein pulled this brush, she found 
that it was attached to an animal. 
From her soup she extracted the 
pet weasel of her son. Later the 
son reported that the weasel had 
been seen spinning in dizzy, hungry 
fashion about the jug of spicy, 
beautiful soup. 


Worms. In Philadelphia, a grave- 
digger was busy making a house 
for a dead man. From the four 
brown walls of this house, little 
red worms leaned out, their slim 
questioning bodies bowing and 
writhing from round tunnels, like 
windows or portholes, as they sensed 
their purveyor working. He, ‘‘Joe” 
(last name unspecified in des- 
patches), struck at one of the 
worms with a shovel, cutting him 
in two. Then, about to slaughter 
another, he scanned the walls of 
the house he was building. The 
walls were alive with tiny reptiles. 
Sliding out of their tunnels, they 
came writhing into the grave and 
slithered, about his feet. Ten, 20, 
30, he counted, standing in amaze. 
It was as if the whole world’s tiny 
agents of decay had suddenly cen- 
tred on the dusty pit he was mak- 
ing for a dead man. As big as 
chisels, as little as rusty pins, the 
hungry red worms swarmed into 
the grave. At last, terrified, the 
grave-digger leaped out of the 
grave, pitched shovelfuls of dirt to 
bury the worms, then fled, screech- 


ing. 
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Far lands—Strange peoples—beauty and magnificence of infinite variety— eternal romance 
of Egypt, The Holy Land, East Africa, India, Borneo, the Orient, Hawaii. A cruise of 
dreams-come-true, amidst luxurious comfort, endless delight of renowned cuisine and service 
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140 days:30 countries ,  ,  Ratesincluding shore excur- 
63 cities*37,849 miles * " sions — $2000 and upward 
Descriptive literature will Le sent ct your requel 
HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 
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THE THEATRE 








New Plays in Manhattan 


Revelry pokes with ruthless im- 
agination into the secret misfor- 
tunes of a President of the U. 38. 
whom theatre-goers found it easy 
to think of as Warren Gamaliel 
Harding. The sudience sees Presi- 
dent “Easy” Markham (Actor Ber- 
ton Churchill) as a stately tool of 
politicians who run the nation 
from a poker table stuck away in a 
private nook known as “the crow’s 
nest.” Because of his unwholesome 
faith in these cronies, he allows 
the White House to degenerate into 
what one of the characters de- 
scribed as an automat (“Because 
when you want to take something 
out, you just put in a coin”). When 
the graft is on the point of being 
exposed by a Senate investigation, 
President Markham, broken-hearted 
by his followers’ duplicity, commits 
suicide, thus saving his own good 
name and the Party. 

The play is annoyingly cut up 
into a string of episodes darken- 
ing the theatre and breaking its 
spell whenever the audience begins 





to succumb to what might have 
been effective historical drama. It 
was written by Maurine Watkins, 
a young woman who last year at- 
tracted attention by a sound piece 
of de-bunking called Chicago. She 
took her material for Revelry from 


the novel by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams and for local color she 
went to Washington, moseyed 


about the lobby halls, chatted with 
the politicians, pried, snooped, took 
notes. To see Miss Watkins, whose 
beauty is fresh and sweet as the 
first blush of a primrose, one won- 
ders how she ever accumulated the 
authentic mass of profanity let 
loose in her play. Perhaps it is 
because she once wrote for a Chi- 
cago newspaper. Certainly it is 
not because she studied in Pro- 
fessor George P. Baker’s class in 
dramatic composition at Yale. 


Ten Per Cent is just about that 
successful. It tells about a Jewish 
butter-and-egg man who plays 
“angel” to a play so his daughter 
may be starred. One of the pro- 
ducers is Thomas Jackson, who 

















matter what yourrequire—exam- 

¢ Chip ine a few matchless Burberry over- 
—— coats. You will find they combine 
every essential quality—easy, free-swinging 
smartness, the hall-mark of the English 
tailor’s work—the softly blended colorings 
of British woolens—and, above all, that 
famous Burberry quality of “warmth with- 
out weight”. Don’t decide on your winter 
overcoat until you have looked at the 


Burberrys. 





For the name of the nearest Burberry dealer, write to our 


New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. 
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functions as the detective in Broad- 
way. 


The Triumphant Bachelor is a 
smarty who proves to his married 
friends that any wife will lose 
faith in her husband after finding 
in his coat pocket a note signed 
“Love, Helen,” or “Kisses, Eleanor.” 
Then the bachelor almost gets into 





MAURINE WATKINS 
Perhaps it is because she once 
wrote for a Chicago newspaper. 


(See Col. 1) 


a jam with his own fiancée over 
these same transplanted notes. 
There are a few bright chips of 
dialog but they are hidden under 
a bushel of small talk. The play- 
wright, Owen Davis, is credited 
with having written more than 100 
plays. 


Yellow Sands. The English play- 
zoer does not insist upon excitement 
to the extent that the U. S. play- 
goer does. Furthermore, the Eng- 
lish are at present deeply con- 
cerned with almost any kind of 
tract on Bolshevism. These facts 
help to explain why this play by 
Eden Phillpotts* and his daughter 
Adelaide will probably not do for 
Manhattan as it did for London. 
It is a gentle treatise on Capital- 
ism v. Bolshevism; and it proves 
its point (that Bolshevism is just 
“a bad smell from the Northeast’) 
by holding up the case of a young 
fisherman in a snug seacoast vil- 
lage. Smouldering with indigna- 
tion against the plutocrats, he flares 
up on all provocations to declare 
his ardent desire for revolution. 
Then his aunt dies, leaving him a 
fortune; and soon he looks upon 
the bright yellow sands of the sea- 
coast, smiling instead of glowering. 
There is little sin and no shooting 
in the play, but the dialog and 





*Eden Phillpotts has written many suc- 


cessful novels and plays. Among them: 
Children of the Mist, Knock at a Venture, 
Circe’s Island, Devonshire Cream, The 


Farmer’s Wife. 
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quaint characterization lend it quiet 
charm. 


My Maryland. When blond and 
youthful Barbara Frietchie from 
her baleony defied all her Southern 
friends and relatives by waving 
the Union flag in the face of Stone- 
wall Jackson, she proved that her 
heart belonged to the wounded 
Yankee officer who lay at the point 
of death in her own _ boudoir. 
“March on,” thundered General Jack- 
son,* who forthwith clumped osten- 
tatiously off the stage, while the 
Confederate Army followed with 
flags waving. Then the wounded 
Yankee staggered onto the balcony 
to clasp Barbara (Evelyn Herbert) 
to his heart and the curtain came 
down. In Manhattan the Civil War 
is a matter of politics rather than 
patriotism, so Manhattan will not 
be so easily aroused by a tenor 
in blue (Nathaniel Wagner) sawing 
the air with his sabre as was Phil- 
adelphia, where My Maryland had a 
successful run. In fact, the melo- 
dramatics are so naive that a rous- 
ing march song by Sigmund Rom- 
berg, accompanied by stagy ges- 
tures, failed of the usual operatic 
magic. It was hard to escape the 
feeling that a great crowd of chil- 
dren had left off “cowboys and In- 
dians” to play Civil War. 


Half a Widow is a musical show 
about the World War. As far as 
the War is concerned, one may well 
repeat the lackadaisical Moran’st+ 
classical query, “Why did you bring 
that up?” The rest of it, however, 
is pretty good, especially the clown- 
ing of Bennie Rubin. Had it been 


. produced a decade ago, when it was 


written, it might have been better. 


The Wild Man of Borneo. No 
great liar is entirely ignoble. J. 
Daniel Thompson, for instance, 
pretends for the sake of his daugh- 
ter’s admiration, to be understudy 
to Richard Mansfield in Cyrano de 
Bergerac, whereas in reality he 
clanks chains and chews raw meat 
in the role of Wild Man at the 
14th Street Palace of Living Won- 
ders. Before that he was a vender 
of snake oil and Indian cure; and 
his compound sentences, derived 
from long professional practice, are 
rolled with an unctuous grandeur 
by George Hassell, who plays him 
to the last shake of his ponderous 
belly. You have the feeling that 
Thompson’s lowly feathers are 
plucked from the same bird that 
gave Cyrano his white plume and 
that they are not much less pa- 
thetic for being so much more 
absurd. The audience wished only 


*To suit the altered character of Barbara 
Frietchie, Whittier’s line: 
“Who touches a hair of yon grey head 
Dies like a dog. March on!” he said 
was changed to 
—- who harms a hair of that girl's 
ea 
Dies like a dog. Pass the word along.” 
#Moran & Mack are blackface comedians 
whose famed phonograph record, “Two 
Black Crows,” contains many a line which 
mental parasites delight to quote and re- 
quote. 








for something to happen to this 
charming old rogue to spur him 
out of what promised in the first 
two acts to be a bog of dialog. 


Baby Cyclone. Playwright George 
M. Cohan is an authority on hus- 
bands & wives. In his newest farce, 
he sets down that “whereas a wom- 
an has a whole bagful of tricks, 
a man has only one—the hat trick.” 
This trick consists in the man’s 
donning his hat and leaving his 
Mrs. alone for the night. It never 
fails. When three homes have been 
broken up by the three wives’ pas- 
sionately ogling and cuddling a 
little Pekinese dog, “Baby Cyclone” 
(so called because he was born in 
a storm), this simple “hat trick” 
succeeds in restoring the husbands 
to proper importance and the dog 
to the kennel. 

Said Variety: “It should do for 
the Peke industry what The Cap- 
tive did for violets.” 


The Mikado. Ever since his pro- 
duction last season of Jolanthe, 
there has been a disposition among 
other producers to leave Gilbert & 
Sullivan to Winthrop Ames. How 
wise this policy is was demonstrated 
last week in the most tuneful of the 
Savoyard operettas, The Mikado. 
This opera is the one in which 
Nanki-Poo (William Williams), 
son of the Mikado of Japan (John 
Barclay), disguises himself as a 
wandering minstrel to woo Yum- 
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Yum (Lois Bennett), ward and 
fiancée of the Lord High Execu- 
tioner Ko-Ko (Fred Wright). By 
crossing the palm of the stately 
grafter, Pooh-Bah (William Gor- 
don), whose ancestry is so proud 
that he was “born sneering,” they 
avoid one tangle of legal red tape 
only to discover themselves en- 
meshed in another. Not till the ex- 
alted Mikado himself descends upon 
the scene does the complication re- 
solve itself into matrimony. 

A remarkable thing about this 
Mikado is the way it is staged. 
It has been sadly proved in the 
past that W. S. Gilbert’s beautiful 
silliness that makes such alarming 
good sense when you come to think 
it over, and Arthur Sullivan’s be- 
guiling music can degenerate into 
oppressive bores. Mr. Ames sees 
to it that the stage keeps moving. 
His Mikado skips over huddles of 
prostrate subjects. His sonorous 
aristocrat, Pooh-Bah, is tantalized 
by lively, romping girls. The color 
combinations change and move, too, 
so vividly that the performance 
could fascinate a deaf-mute. Be 
sides there is a company of actors 
with unusually fine voices who have 
understanding hearts for the blithe 
spirit of Gilbert & Sullivan. Man- 
hattan holds no sightlier, more in- 
telligent playfulness than theirs. 

After the Mikado has run for 
several weeks, Mr. Ames will switch 
his company back to Jolanthe and 
The Pirates of Penzance, thus be- 
ginning the repertory program of 
the Winthrop Ames Gilbert & Sulli- 
van Opera Co. 
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New Standard of Tire Velie 


The tire that gives more mileage, more traction, more comfort, 
more safety, more distinction to your car. 


When you want the best tire that money can buy, your choice 
narrows down to this latest and greatest Fisk. 
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A 
Standing 


Proposition 


to you whose daily office 
routine is hindered 
through the use of flat 
folders in your filing 
cabinets: 


- to save time in filing 
and finding. Letters 
can be filed and found 
without removing the 
pocket from the drawer. 


= to increase the ca- 
pacity of your filing 
system without im- 
pairing its efficiency. 
3, 30 or 300 letters are 
accommodated in ‘‘Ver- 
tex” Pockets with equal 
facility. 


- to eliminate the pos- 
sibilities of lost or mis- 
filed letters. “Vertex” 
Pockets always stand 
erect in the file drawer 
with their index tabs in 
plain view. 


- to convince 


‘ou of these superior advantages of “Vertex” 
‘ockets by sending wit»out obligation a free 
sample Pocket for trial in your own files. 
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Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX”’ File 
Pocket, as described in September 26, Time. 
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" To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
13th & Wood Streets 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSIC 








Notes 


In St. Louis, every year the 
Municipal Theatre Association pre- 
sents twelve weeks of outdoor 
opera. This year there were 
record-breaking receipts despite the 
most wretched weather conditions 
encountered since 1919. Total at- 
tendance was over a half million. 
The repertory consisted of one 
opera (Tales of Hoffman) often 
included in the New York Metro- 
politan repertory and the follow- 
ing light operas: Robin Hood, 
Princess Pat, Sari, Song of the 
Flame, Red Mill, Rose Marie, The 
Mikado, The Dollar Princess, Ka- 
tinka. 


In Manhattan. In the Guild The- 
atre, Manhattan, a newly organized 
society, The Musical Forum, plans 
to present on certain Sunday even- 
ings programs of concert music 
that, in the ordinary course of the 
season, would not be heard. It 
does not propose to emphasize 
ultra-modern compositions. Kurt 
Schindler is director. 


In Chicago, anent the proposed 
opera house, Samuel Insull, patron, 
said: “In my absence abroad much 
was said about the great opera- 
house plans. This great enter- 
prise already stands completed in 
the imagination of many. I wish 
it were all true, but there is still 
much work to be done and a 
matter of some $20,000,000 must be 
provided.” 


In Paris, it is seldom that the 
Opera Comique appoirts more 
than two U. S. artists to sing in 
one performance. Last week, in 
honor of the American Legion 
visitors, The Barber of Seville 
was given with U. S. artists in 
all the principal roles. Those who 
pleased most were Madame Luella 
Melius, coloratura soprano, and 
Theodore Karle, tenor. Applaud- 
ing in the audience sat: Frieda 
Hempel, Ganna Walska, Madeleine 
Keltie, M. Fitzhugh, Charles 
Hackett, William Martin. 





- BUSINESS 


Dinner Talk 


Talking at Duluth, Minn., last 
week, at a dinner to his veteran 
employes, Chairman Robert Wright 
Stewart of Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana said: “The Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana is the largest manu- 
facturer of gasoline in the world, 
yet alone we could not supply the 
demand of the 11 states in the 
Middle West in which we market 
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our products. If we had a monop- 
oly we would not know what to do 
with it. I suspect our enhanced 
problems of production and distri- 
bution would drive some of us to an 
early grave.” 

Chairman Stewart was a major 
with the Spanish-American War 
Rough Riders; held a coloneley dur- 
ing long years with the South Da- 
kota National Guard. He was in 
South Dakota politics before becom- 
ing Standard Oil Co. of Indiana’s 
general attorney in 1907. He is a 
large man, at 61 years hale and 
strong, a sturdy pacer to his execu- 
tives at their work. He can do so, 
Barron’s Weekly revealed last week, 
by means of a trick of recuperation 
that he has developed. He can go 
to sleep at will—for minutes or 
hours, to wake up later refreshed. 
While traveling in his company’s 
airplane Stanolind he takes his 
naps. 


Curb High 


The highest price ever paid for 
« New York Curb Exchange seat 
was $37,500* (in December, 
1925). 

Last week Benjamin F. 
Feiner Jr. (of Feiner & Skutch, 


*The highest price for a Stock Exchange 
seat occurred a fortnight ago (Timg, Sept. 
19) —$230,000. 


———————————OO 


NCE an investor in 
Smith Bonds we can con- 


fidently count you among 
our host of satisfied clients who 
may be found in practically every 
part of the world. 


For over half a century we 
have faithfully served First 
Mortgage investors but never 
more competently or conscien- 
tiously than we do today. 

Smith Bonds have become uni- 
versally recognized for their 
safety and attractive interest re- 
turn; they are issued in denomi- 
nations of $1,000. $500. $100. 
and yield 6% to 64%. 

Become a satisfied investor 
with this House. We will gladly 
furnish you with full informa- 
tion regarding Smith Bonds-and 
their safeguards. 

Ask for Booklet ‘‘84-43’’ 

You will incur no obligation 





Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you can 
avail yourself of the Mail Order Scrvice 
of our Home Office inW ashington,D.C. 
Your investments and inquiries will be 
given the same personal, efficient and 
courteous attention you wo.ld receive 
if you called at one of our offices, 


“YAe FH.SMITH ©. 


*Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in —Chicago — and Other Cities 


Kindly send booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


* 84-43% 
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Manhattan) fixed the Curb’s rec- 
ord for this year by paying $32,- 
000. 


Southern Cheese 


At Durant, Miss., a great piece 
of cheese lay on a massive plat- 
form last week. The cheese weighed 
2,000 lbs. and in its way was as 
notable as the notables who stood 
about it, sniffed at it, rolled a 
slice from its savory bulk over 
their tongues—Governor Dennis 
Murphree of Mississippi, President 
Lawrence Aloysius Downs of the 
Illinois Central, President John H. 
Kraft of the Kraft Cheese Co., 
and many another. 

President Kraft had had that 
great cheese made. It symbolized 
the opening at Durant, of the first 
commercial cheese factory in the 
South. And that factory meant a 
market for milk; a market for 
milk meant that dairy industry 
would develop and kill the bane 
of a single (cotton) crop in the 
South. 


X. A. Kramer of McComb, Miss., 
last week announced that next 
month he would have a _ cheese 
factory operating at McComb, and 
quickly thereafter four more—at 
Magnolia, Liberty, Osyka and 
Tylertown, Miss. Five condenseries 
are also to be built in the state— 
at Starkville, Aberdeen, Tupelo, 
Kosciusko and Macon. 


Resignation 
Daniel Richard Crissinger, gov- 


’ ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, 


tendered his resignation. Though 
bankers and lawyers were still dis- 
puting whether or not he had been 
“domineering” in forcing a reduced 
re-discount rate on the Chicago Fed- 
eral bank (TIME, Sept. 12), Mr. 
Crissinger said that this dispute 
had nothing to do with his with- 
drawal (See p. 14). 


Likely candidates for the vacant 
governorship seemed to be: Agent 
General for Reparations Seymour 
Parker Gilbert; Edward Henry Cun- 
ningham of Iowa, already a Federal 
Reserve Board member; William P. 
Gould Harding, governor of the 
Boston Federal bank. Mr. Harding 
was Mr. Crissinger’s predecessor 


(1916-23). 


Largest Power Pool 


Last week Thomas N. McCarter* 
of the Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co. of New Jersey, announced 
the formation of a gigantic merger 
which will unite his company to 





*The past summer was an exciting one 
for portly, gruff, sport-loving hospitable 
Mr. McCarter. Late in July he narrowly es- 
caped death in a motor accident near 
Modia, Pa. A few weeks before that at 


Romma an explosion and fire had driven 
him hurriedly from his motor cruiser on 
the Shrewsbury River, near his home at 
Rumson, N. J. The cruiser was consumed. 
Last week, in best of health, he sailed for 
the U. S. after five weeks in Europe. 


Buying automobile 


insurance blindfolded . . . 


he throws 


dividends away 


was shrewd, analytical . 






In other business matters, he 


best at the lowest price ... 
ways studied the record of every com- 
pany with which he dealt... 


But his automobile 


. buying the 
and he al- 


insurance, he 


“turned over” to a congenial acquain- 
tance... 
the company—and they paid no divi- 


dends. 


*-_ * * 


he did not know the name of 


22% is our latest dividend rate—for 
forty years the American Mutual has 
paid to policyholders dividends of 
never less than 20% . . . a saving suffi- 
cient to pay the insurance on at least 


one car in six. 


The American Mutual is the oldest, 
largest and strongest mutual liability 
company 
American Mutual service and saving 

. for further information just fill out 


the coupon below. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
144 BERKELEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 


\ Writers oF WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


MUTUAL, 


NEVER LESS THAN 20% DIVIDENDS 


The Oldest, Largest, 
Strongest Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company in 
the World 
oe 
S83 
Or", 
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in the world—investigate 











the Philadelphia Electric Company 
and the Pennsylvania and Light 
Company. Perhaps the world’s 
largest power pool, this combina- 
tion will control three transmis- 
sion lines, totaling 208 miles, cost- 
ing $26,000,000. In 1930, new 
apparatus complete, the merged 
companies will begin to function. 


Near-Panic 


“As was indicated in last month’s 
report, should the present estimate 
of production be released and past 
relations between supply and price 
prevail, it is likely that prices will 


decline the next few months.” 

These words at the conclusion of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economic’s report on cotton for 
September last week caused a near- 
panic on the cotton exchanges (see 
p. 9.) 





Vollmer Road 
Sub-Station 


The distinctive architectural 
beauty of this Company’s 
new sub-stations is becoming 
another factor in winning and 
holding the good will of the 
286 progressive communities 
served, 


Write Dept. T for 1927 Year 
Book, with interesting facts 
about the growth of thisCom- 
pany and the soundness of its 
securities. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 West Adams Strect 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6,000 square miles—286 com- 
munsties—with Gas or Electricity 











AERONAUTICS 


Around-the-World 


Four weeks ago a monoplane 
jumped eastward from Newfound- 
land to break the record for a 
journey around the world. At the 
controls sat William S. Brock; be- 
side him sat Edward F. Schlee. 

First 17 Days. (See TIME, Sept. 
12, 19.) 

Eighteenth Day. Typhoon and 
tidal wave struck Kiushiu Island, 
Japan (see p. 22) on which is 
Omura, where the Pride of Detroit 
sulked in her hangar. So boister- 
ous were the skies that the Pride 
dared not fly. 

Nineteenth Day. The Pride of 
Detroit dropped at Tokyo. There 
Mr. Schlee found a _ cablegram: 
“Daddy: Please take the next boat 
home to us. We want you. (signed) 
Rosemarie.” Rosemarie is_ ten. 
Soon wires under the Pacific were 
alive with news that the around- 
the-world flight was at an end, 
Mr. Schlee’s reasons for stopping 
were not entirely domestic. The 
next jump was 2,500 miles over the 
Pacific to the tiny Midway Islands, 
lonely coral reefs where landing 
ground for an airplane was prob- 
lematical. Cables said that fuel 
for the next hop, to Honolulu 
(1,400 miles; over the sea), had not 
arrived at Midway Islands. Neither 
Schlee nor Brock is a navigator. 
Aviation experts all over the wor!d 
regarded the jump as certain sui- 
cide. Seores of  protest-cables 
awaited the flyers in Tokyo. 
Said Mr. Brock: “We quit because 
the entire world is fighting us.” 
There was another possible reason 
for their quitting. They had flown 
12,275 miles in 19 days; there re- 
mained 9,847 miles to be flown in 
9% days if they were to wreck 
the present record of 28 days, 14 
hours, 36 minutes. 














MILESTONES 





Engaged. Miss Dorothy Michel- 
son, daughter of Professor Albert 
Abraham Michelson, famed Chi- 
cago scientist to Sheldon Dick, 
son of Albert Blake Dick, presi- 
dent of A. B. Dick Co. of Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of labor sav- 
ing devices. 


Engaged. Alfred Noyes, 47, 
famed English poet; to Mrs. Weld- 
Blundell of Lancashire, England. 


Married. Joseph Wesley Harper, 
great grandson of Joseph Harper, 
founder of Harper & Brothers, 
publishers; to Miss Constance Gar- 
land, (illustrator of her father’s 
(Author Hamlin Garland’s) books 
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(published by Macmillan); at 
Onteora, N. Y. 


Married. Miss Dorothy Evans 
Nulton, daughter of Rear Admiral 
Louis M. Nulton, superintendent of 
the U. S. Naval Academy; to one 
Laurence Wright Browning, Naval 
Academy ’24, who quit the Navy to 
enter business; at Annapolis. 


Married. Phyllis Cleveland, sec- 
ond cousin of the late U. S. Presi- 


dent Grover Cleveland, leading 
lady in The Cocoanuts* (with 
Groucho, Harpo, Chico & Zeppo 


Marx); to one J. Ainsworth Mor- 
gan of San Francisco & New York; 
in Manhattan. 


Married. Anna Fay Prosser, 
daughter of Seward Prosser, famed 
Manhattan banker; to Dan Platt 
Caulkins of Detroit, quarterback on 
Princeton’s 1926 football eleven; at 
Woods Hole, Mass. 


Married. Julia Wainwright Rob- 
bins Hoyt, 30, actress; to Louis 
Calhern, actor; at Noroton, Conn. 


Died. George W. Hayes, one- 
time (1913-17) Governor of Arkan- 
sas; in Little Rock, of pneumonia. 


Died. Isadora Duncan, 47, famed 
danseuse; in Nice. One end of her 
red scarf caught in the front wheel 
of her motor; she was dragged 
from her seat and instantly killed. 
On her bier, her chauffeur laid 
a huge bouquet of flowers repre- 
senting a month’s earnings. 


Died. James Henry Higgins, 51, 
who was elected Governor of Rhode 
Island in 1906 at the age of 31; 
at Pawtucket, R. I; of heart dis- 
ease. He had been active the day 
before in his law office. and on the 
golf links; had planned to attend 
the Tunney-Dempsey fight. 


Died. Laurence Dunn, 57, ac- 
countant, brother of the wife of 
Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith of 
New York; in Manhattan, of pneu- 
monia. 


Died. Charles R. Miller, 69, one 
time (1913-17) governor of Dela- 
ware, father of Col. Thomas Wood- 
nut Miller, onetime (1925) U. S. 
Alien Property Custodian; at 
Clementon, N. J. of heart disease. 
He told his host, Col. Joseph H. 
Baker, he desired exercise. Said 
Col. Baker, smiling: “Well here’s 
a saw; go trim some of the ever- 
greens.” Mr. Miller eagerly agreed, 
and died of over-exertion. 


*The show opened in Manhattan in 1926 
and went on the road in 1927. It was to 
open in Buffalo on Sept. 26, later going 
to the Pacific Coast, but without Miss 
Cleveland. 
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International Newsreet 


Can the Yellow Man Win? 


HE yellow man has cracked the white man’s power in the East. The 
World War did away with the white man’s readiness to fight to 
maintain his exalted position. ’ ‘ ’ 


Cura gave a flash of organized 
national power—and the westerner beat 
a hasty retreat. India rose fora moment 
in the might of passive resistance—and 
Great Britain promised new political 
reforms for 1929. Turkey, under the 
strongest leader in the Orient, backed 
with force its gesture of world defiance 
-—and won complete independence. 


What next? 


Can chaotic China run its own affairs? 
Can India overcome its lethargy? Can 
the revitalized Turkey survive national 
poverty? 


Is an industrialized Orient possible? A 
threatening competitor? 


Is the yellow man a menace or a bless- 
ing? Can he win a new place in the 
sun? 


Does this mean anything to you? Ic 
does to our industrial and labor leaders, 
bankers and statesmen, who see the 
future of American prosperity tied up 
with the issue of East and West. 


ASIA Magazine (richly illustrated) offers 
you intelligent ideas and stimulation 
on these basic world questions. 








Contents of 
OCTOBER ASIA 
Leaders of the Chinese Revolution. 
Personal impressions of the men and 
women who are making—or unmak- 
ing—China. Borodin, Madame Sun 
Yat-sen, T. V. Soong, Eugene Chen, 
Chiang Kai-shek—strange personal- 
ities who have held the headlines dur- 

ing the past few months. 

Life among African Bushmen. These 
savage tribesmen, pigmies in size, area 
terror to Europeans. Rare photographs 
of these most primitive of all peoples 
and strange tales of their customs. 
Behind the Veil in Tunis. Mme. 
Chavanne has been able to penetrate 
the secluded lives and inner thoughts 
of the Arab women. 

In a Mud House in India. Gertrude 
Emerson, Associate Editor of ASIA, 
tells of her experiences living in a 
typical Indian village. 

The Japanese Press, What would our 
publishers think of papers with no full 
page department store ads, no comics, 
no sexappeal, no lurid headlines—and 
yet with daily sales of over a million? 
Man and Naturein HotClimates. Ells- 
worth Huntington, the well-known 
geographer, tells how the tropics affect 
customs, culture and people. 


What the Communists have done for Russia. 
How the Party is ensuring its permanence by 
brightening the life of the peasant. 

Laving a Rock-Hewn God. Every fifteen 
years pilgrims gather from afar to bathe the 
seventy foot statue of Gommatesvara in 
South India. 

Beggars’ Guilds of China. Destitute only in 
name and appearance, these organizations 
wield a powerful influence in Chinese life. 
Along the Trail. Interesting comment by the 
Editor on people and events in the Orient. 
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ASIA Magazine is 


ADVENTURE— You will win a new lease 
of life by casting your mind into far-off lands. 


LIFE — You will meet unusual men and 
women, from the primitive savage of Borneo 
to the highly cultivated Chinese. 


ROMANCE—You will realize that the 
pageantry of life, the pomp of raja, have 
not vanished from the East. 


NATURE—You will learn the life of the 
animals of the jungle. 


SCIENCE and EXPLORATION—You 
will watch, from the heights of Mount 
Everest to the plains of Mongolia, explorers 
blaze new trails. 


Read ASIA. You'll find that ASIA readers 
—aware of vital trends long before the general 
public understands —have something new 
to offer wherever men and women gather. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


You run no risk in subscribing to ASIA. 
If you find any time within three 
months after subscribing, that you 

















are notinterestedin ASIA, write ASIA 
us to cancel the subscription 461 Eighth 
Ave., N. Y. 


and we will refund the 
complete amount you 
originally sent us. 
So mail the 
coupon today. 


I enclose $4 (for- 

eign $5) for which 
please enter my sub- 
scription to ASIA. It is 
understood if at any time 
within three months I decide 
I don’t want the magazine that 
you will refund the $4. 


NAME — 
STREET —_— 
CITY — ee 


STATE : bcs ich scsustencseoniciadiaiahaastlel 











































Courtesy 1h, Forum 


A New Book by 
Walter Lippmann 


Men of 
nerd 


Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 


7iS book is, in effect, a review 
of the world of today ... His 
interest is directed toward the very 
human problems of people and his 
book is an exciting, entertaining, 
quite human document, Mr. 
Lippmann’s is a searching mind and 
onethatcanbe brilliantly analytical.” 
—Phila. Public Ledger 
“Like the surface of a deep, clear 
lake. Dive into it and you will come 
up refreshed, stimulated—your mind 
cleared of cobwebs.” —N. Y. World 
“If there is to be a new American 
liberalism, it will have to go along 

way with Mr. Lippmann.” 
—N. Y. Times 

$2.50 


Autographed edition $5.00 
The Macmillan Co., New York 








Su re Relief 





6 BELLANS 
Hot water 
we" 7 = Sure Relief 


ELL-ANS 


FOR_INDIGESTION 


25¢ and 75¢ Pkg’s.Sold Everywhere 
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College Men 


_TIME wants a representative in every 
college community. To the man or 
woman who is meeting all, or part, of 
his’or her expenses, TIME offers a real, 
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FICTION 
Buckskin Beatitude 


DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCH- 
BISHOP—Willa Cather—K n o p f 
($2.50). A large part of Miss 
Cather’s pre-eminence as a novelist 
is due to her ability as a scholar. 
Her offering for this season is more 





WILLA CATHER 
She appreciates spiritual good 


manners. 


scholarly than creative—a _ recon- 
struction of the episcopal works of 
the first Roman Catholic bishop of 
her beloved New Mexico, Jean 
Marie Latour.* She draws him 
with esthetic reverence, an im- 
maculate conception of a mission- 
ary in buckskins who, lost and 
athirst in the desert, still retained 
elegance, distinction and “a _ kind 
of courtesy toward himself, toward 
his beasts, toward the juniper tree 
before which he knelt and the God 
whom he was addressing.” 


The juniper tree was cruciform. 
Some hours after his prayer, young 
Bishop Latour found hidden water. 
Brother Joseph Vaillant, the 
scrawny but indomitable baker’s son 
with whom Jean Latour stole out 
of France to make comradely con- 
quests for God in the New World, 
and who later became bishop of 
tumbled, rocky Colorado, might 
have greatly elaborated this mir- 
acle, introducing the Virgin in 
colored robes when he related it. 
But not Bishop Latour. He was 
not a visionary ascetic. He wrought 
humbly with Nature, not beyond 
her. 


This spiritual politeness of her 
subject is doubtless what brought 


Miss Cather, who is not a Catholic, 


*Name in real life: John B. Lamy, ap- 


pointed in 1853. 
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to write his story. His nature 
leaves her free to chronicle every 
aspect of the vast country in which 
he worked and where she, three 
quarters of a century later, an- 
nually repairs for enlargement of 
the spirit. Into his pious story 
she can bring a wealth of un- 
churchly anecdotes because, trek- 
king around his desert diocese on 
his cream-colored mule, Bishop La- 
tour was respectfully studious of 
its folklore. He was austere to- 
wards priests like Padre Martinez, 
the bison-shouldered Mexican at 
Taos, brazen in fleshliness. But 
when Jacinto, his Indian guide, led 
him through a blizzard to shelter in 
a secret, tribal, mountain cave, the 
Bishop honored the inscrutable and 
did not ask if the vibrant mystery 
of the place was, besides a buried 
river, some ceremonial monster, an 
infant-devouring serpent as legend 
said. 


The book is filled with colorful 
people, rainbow scenery, amazing 
weather. The lean, kind, sandy 
figure of Kit Carson welcomes the 
Bishop at Taos. Navajos, Zujhis, 
Acomas, remnants of the cleanly 
pueblo tribes, move quietly about 
in smaller villages, vivid as their 
blankets and pottery, drawn with 
the patient accuracy of an arch- 
eologist. Cornelian hills circle 
Santa Fé, where the cathedral 
arises like a golden butte. Wind- 
storms smother the bishop on the 
plains, cloudbursts drench him 
among the peaks. 


Everywhere history is made to 
move in a living atmosphere, for 
that is the highest excellence of 
Miss Cather’s writing, her mastery 
of intangibles. Just as the matur- 
ity of her mind has led her, in 
character-drawing, beyond the emo- 
tions to a spiritual emphasis, so 
the maturity of her senses has 
brought her to dwell upon qualities 
of air, shadow and faint fragrance 
in her objective scenes. When she 
paints a mesa, she remembers the 
cloud mesa above it. ‘Two bronzed 
runners passing over some _ sand 
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dunes remind her of “the shadows 


that eagles cast in their strong, 
unhurried flight.” 

It was the dry, aromatic light- 
ness of New Mexico’s air that drew 
Jean Marie Latour back, when his 
work was done, to die there “of 
having lived,” instead of drawing 
out his days, as he might have 
done, in sociable comfort abroad. 
The New Mexican air is Miss 
Cather’s necessity too. “. One 
could breathe that only on the 
bright edges of the world. 
Something soft and wild and free, 
something that .. . released the 
spirit of man into the wind, into 
the blue and gold, into the-morn- 
ing, into the morning.” 


NON-FICTION 


Annie Oakley 


ANNIE OAKLEY—Courtney Ryley 
Cooper—Duffield ($2.50). “Little 
Sure Shot,” Indian Chief Sitting 
Bull called Annie Oakley (1866- 
1926). All over the U. S., all 
over the world, other people mar- 
veled at the slim, brown-haired lady 
who could hit four glass balls 
tossed in the air together. Now 
Author Cooper, onetime friend of 
Buffalo Bill Cody, makes from 
Annie Oakley’s diaries a shrewdly 
sentimental history. A history of 
the times when she hunted quail 
in Ohio; when she shot an apple 
off a poodle dog’s head; when she 
shot the ash off Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
cigaret; when she beat the Grand 
Duke of Russia in a_ shooting 
match and made him stop courting 
an English Princess; when _ she, 
well past middle age, taught little 
rich children how to handle rifles; 
in all, a history of brave days, 
brave figures and brave, prodigious 
gun-play. 


Murder Crimes 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CRIMES— 
Frederick A. Mackenzie—Little 
Brown ($3). Non-murderers, eager 
to identify themselves with victim 
or assassin, eager to hear in their 
own minds the angry drumming of 
strange terrors or desires, will read 
eminent Reporter-Criminologist 
Mackenzie’s recountals with a 
creepy wonder. Having read them 
they will comprehend the greedy, 
grimy twists of whim or hatred 
that caused “Gyp the _ Blood,” 
“Lefty” Louie, “Whitey” Lewis and 
“Dago” Frank to kill a gambler 
called Rosenthal. They will be 
able to wriggle upon the same 
tenter-hooks that pricked Loeb and 
Leopold, to share the sarcastic de- 
nials of Landru, the French blue- 
beard; most intensely of all they 
will feel the play of fear and fury 
that killed Rasputin, Russian min- 
ister monk, and the wind of horror 
and despair that howled around the 
Czar of Russia in a shambles at 
Ekaterinburg. 





















Luca Della Robbia 
(1400-1482) the fa- 
mous Florentine, per- 
fected the intricate 
technique of enameling 
clay. 







Borrowing fire from 


General Electric engi- 
meers have applied 
electric heating to proc- 
esses used for bathtubs 
and jewelry, for cast 
iron and bread, for tool 
steel and glue pots. 
The G-E_ booklet 
“Electric Heat in In- 
dustry” describes many 
of these processes. ~ 





Dell 


Masters of Art they were. Masters 
of enameling on clay or metal. Yet, 
enamel, first ornamental, has be- 
come actually useful. Its application 
has become a science. Better metal, 
better glazes, better methods. 


And now better heat—electric 
heat, perfectly uniform, constant, 
and smoke-free. 


The hundreds of finished products 
it gives us at low cost could not 
be produced by an army of men 
using Della Robbia’s methods. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 


NEWTON D. BAKER SAYS OF TIME: 


“1 know no other equally adequate and equally brief survey of the weekly news.” 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton BuiLpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and send me 


a bill ($5.00). 


Pe os. ek ea 
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a What makes 
a salable story? 


One good idea (how many fine ideas 
have died in your mind this year?) or 
one interesting experience, plus the 
ability and NERVE to write it. 
Nerve is capitalized, because lack of 
nerve—lack of confidence—is the steel 
chain that fetters many a natural born 
writer to some dull, uncongenial task. 
“Maybe I haven’t got it in me” brings 
many a potential best-seller to a 
premature close. Ability without en- 
terprise seldom finds its target. 

Have you ever noticed that every year 
seores of young men graduate from 
the newspaper profession into the 
ranks of successful writers? Why? 
Most newspaper men know that writ- 
ing “salable stuff” is no dark and 
mysterious secret. Day after day, 
they write—and write. The very na- 
ture of their calling crowds their 
minds with ideas. Their copy is 
painstakingly corrected and criticized 
—by experts. Occasionally, friendly 
(or threatening) advice is thrown in. 
And gradually, fewer and fewer cor- 
rections are necessary. Astonishing 
how quickly an intelligent man can 
learn to write by writing. 


An inspiring reproduction __ 
of a big-city newspaper office 
The Newspaper Institute of America 
has perfected a course of training 
based on the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. The essence of this method 
is to start and keep you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. 
Your work is watched, edited and 
guided just as if you were working 
for a big metropolitan daily. Ex- 
perienced New York newspaper men 
are in direct charge of your instruc- 
tion. Working on definite assignments 
talking things over (by mail) 
with old-timers trying, failing— 
then succeeding writing, writing, 
writing a man soon finds himself 

ind his confidence through the N.I.A. 
Our interesting Writing Aptitude 
Test will reveal your ability, gauge 
your possibilities—measure you exactly 
for the training you need. Send in 
the coupon and get it. Fill it out, 
return it to us and our editors will 
analyze it for you and tell you exact- 
ly what it shows. It’s free; there’s 
no obligation. Send the coupon now. 


© ticceunoer Institute of America 7 
1 25 West 45th Street, New York | 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 
' Send me, without cost or obligation, your | 
Writing Aptitude Test and further infor- | 
| mation on N. I. A. instruction. 
Mr. ) 
| Mrs. 
Miss 
} Address 
! (All correspondence confidential. 
salesmen will call on you) 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 4) 


not answered his many critics. He writes 
TIME no more letters—thank gracious. He 
has seen that his position was entirely 
false. 

He has felt himself—at last—unable to 
combat intelligent argument with loud and 
blatant phrases. 

They all lay down sooner or later! 


GREGORY HARTSCHORN 


Louisville, Ky. 
A mistake. Morris (“Al”) Ep- 


stein Jr. has not ceased to write 
letters to TIME. One or more of 
his letters have reached ‘TIME every 
week for ten weeks. But TIME 
has ceased to publish the letters of 
Morris (“Al”) Epstein Jr. Con- 
versely—in all fairness to Mr. Ep- 
stein—TIME must cease to pub- 
—— the letters of his many critics. 
—ED. 


Again, Bowling 


Sirs: 

We were somewhat surprised to notice a 
very erroneous reference you made to a 
very high type of sport, such reference ap- 
pearing on p. 26 of your Aug. 29 issue 
under the caption of “Bowling on the 
Green.” 

In the last paragraph this story refers to 
one division of the game called ‘ ‘bowling’ 
or ‘ten-pins,’ played now in indoor alleys 
by bar-flies and roustabouts.” 

We take the liberty of taking strong ex- 
ception to this ill-advised libel of the great- 
est of all indoor sports, and a sport which 
is participated in by millions, most of them 
of a high type citizenship. In fact, we are 
prepared to prove that no sport on such a 
large scale has for its participants any 
higher type of men and women. 

We are willing to admit that there are 
isolated cases where bowling alleys do not 
have the proper atmosphere, but this is 
also true of drug stores, cigar stores, cafes 
and countless other business establishments. 
We admit that in the old days prior to the 
20th Century, bowling alleys were often 
associated with bars, but since this great 
game was organized such association was 
gradually wiped out to such an extent that 
a bowling alley with a bar could not 
prosper as such even before the 18th 
Amendment. 

The bowling game has been adopted by 
the welfare departments of large industrial 
and commercial institutions as one of the 
best health and social mediums for their 
employes. It has also been adopted by 
fraternal organizations, K. of C.’s, 
Y. M. C. A.’s and countless other organi- 
zations, who certainly would not adopt a 
game generally participated in by ‘“bar- 
flies’’ and “roustabouts.”’ 

Millions are invested in this game by 
reputable businessmen, having millions of 
patrons drawn from the best strata of 
society. This representation is so strong 
in numbers that your reflection on this 
game practically amounts to a reflection on 
society in general. 

We would appreciate opportunity of prov- 
ing our statements to you if you are inter- 
ested, but we do not believe this is neces- 
sary as we believe that this attitude as 
expressed in this story was unintentional 
or was probably written by a person who 
was guessing at the facts instead of going 
to the extent of getting at the truth before 
committing such libelous statement. 

The writer reads your publication with 
interest and if you would desire any 
material or stories with reference to the 
great games of billiards and bowling we 
freely offer you the service of this de- 


partment. 
C. J. CAIN 

(The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.) 

Chicago, II. 

TIME has already promised a 
complete and accurate account of 
Bowling-in-the-Alley on the occa- 
sion of next winter’s annual tour- 
ney of the International Bowling 
League (TIME, Sept. 19, LETTERS), 
and will welcome material from the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. at 
that time.—Eb. 
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The Nature 
of the World 
and of Man 


. fascinating reading. . . . The 
book has taken on the unity, the co- 
herence, the march, of one great epic 
poem.” —Chicago Tribune. “...the 
story is well told, wellillustrated, and 
wellcolored with human significance 
. . . popular without being diluted. 
—The Nation. $5.00 


At All Bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
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Plant Peonies 


Grow Anywhere—In Any Soil 
Hardy---Large blooms and 
more of them each year. No 
flower grown attracts as 
much attention as the Peony. 
We are growing this year 
the best collection ever grown 
on our Peony Farms, 

Send Your Order Tod 
You will be pleased with 
these extra fine varieties. 


, We will mai 
Special Offer ew mai 
5 best standard Varieties: 
2 wonderful Whites 
2 Grand Pinks 
1 Glorious Red 
Anyone of these fine bulbs 
mailed for 30c or the entire 
collection for $1.00. 
Write today for our Bulb 
2 - Catalog. Gives full deserip- 
tion of our Peonies, Tulips, Crocus, Lillies, Hardy Peren- 
nial Plants, Evergreens, Hardy Vines, etc. 


Schmidt & Botley Co., Dept 20, Springfield, Ohio 


When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computa- 
tions to a skilled organization of public cal- 
culators. 48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, Il. 





Dries Quick 
Sticks Tight 
Never Stains 
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